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BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 

The student administrators of 
the JHU Daily Jolt forum (http:// 
www.jhu.dailyjolt.com) announced 
Saturday that they will follow a 
stricter moderation policy, which 


will include deleting posts that con- 


slurs, and student names. 
The administrators are also con- 


sidering including partial IP ad- | 


dresses with posts, and are solicit- 
ing feedback as to whether or notto 
eliminate anonymous posting. 
According to student administra- 
tor Raaid Ahmad, the changes were 
handed down by the Daily Jolt head- 
quarters, which oversees the student 


administrators, or “Jolters,” at95col- | 
legecampusesacrossthecountry. Af- | 


ter receiving scores of complaints 
about slanderous and defamatory 
postings, the Daily Jolt headquarters 


suggested a stricter, more consistent | 


policy for the JHU forum. 

“The complaints reached a criti- 
cal mass in the last month or so,” 
Ahmad said. “The [JHU] forum re- 


ceives three to four complaints a | 


day, which is three times more than 

the number of complaints from all 

the other campuses combined.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Panelists 


discuss | 
tsunami 


Experts criticize 
amount of U.S. aid 


BY LIZA WEHRLY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Five experts with experience in 
tsunami-affected areas of Southeast 
Asia spoke about development and 
aid in the region on Tuesday, in a 
program titled “Tsunami Reliefand 
Recovery: What Comes Next?” 
sponsored by the JHU Red Cross 
and other student groups. 

Panelists in the program in- 
cluded leaders of international aid 
groupsanda Washington Post jour- 
nalist, all of whom have had experi- 
ence with aid and development in 
the tsunami-affected countries. The 
speakers addressed in particular the 
United States’ role in providing aid 
to victims of the tsunami. 

The first panelist to speak, David 
Roodman from the Center of Glo- 
bal Development, said, “It’s notjust 
the amount of aid that matters, but 
the quality of the aid that is impor- 
tant.” 

The program, moderated by Red 
Cross volunteer specialist Joan 
Yasenchak, began with a short film 
made by the JHU chapter of the 
Association for India’s Develop- 
ment, which featured footage of aid 

groups working in the Tsunami-af- 
fected regions of Southeast Asiaand 
India. 

Roodman began the discussion 
by generally addressing how rich 
countries can affect tsunami relief 
efforts. He sited findings showing 
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Short-term security initiatives begin 


Administrators work to implement security upgrades amidst student criticism 
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Security guard Sylvia Williams checks 

sophomore Amy Kjose’s|D at the Bradford. 


BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


All 10 immediate action initiatives of President 
Brody’s 15-point security plan have been com- 
pleted or are in the process of being completed, 
according to an announcement made by Dean of 
Undergraduate Education Paula Burger last week. 

Brody formulated the $2 million security ac- 
tion plan shortly after senior Linda Trinh’s mur- 
der in late January in order to address security 
concerns on the Homewood campus. Of the 15 
initiatives, the majority were categorized as im- 
mediate action and projected to take effect ei- 


ther immediately or within 30 to 90 days. 

According to Burger, as a part of the major 
short-term plans, additional security officers 
have been hired to patrol Charles 
Village and to staff the entrances 
of the Homewood, Bradford and 
Charles Apartments. 

In addition, enhanced surveil- 
lance systems have been installed, 
and the security department 
implementedimprovements to the 
escort shuttle service. 

“We are committed to keeping [students] 
informed about the steps we are taking to imple- 
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‘Starfish gazing at the Aquarium 


tain pornography, racial or ethnic | 





BY PATRICE HUTTON 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Turning out in numbers that were unprec- 
edented for a Residential Advisory Board-spon- 
sored event, nearly 900 Hopkins students partici- 
pated in a trip to the Baltimore Aquarium last 
Saturday, according to RAB event organizers. 

The level of attendance was nearly double 
what organizers expected. 

Admission to the event was $1 for each stu- 
dent, covering both transportation by bus to the 


Inner Harbor as well as entry into the aquarium. 
“We certainly did not expect a quarter of the 
school to cometo our event, and wemostcertainly 
did not expect President and Mrs. Brody to at- 
tend,” said event coordinator and RAB Commu- 
nity Advisor Nattavadee Temkasem, a junior. 

Shelly Fickau, director of residential life, 
agreed. 

“The aquarium trip was one of the best cam- 
pus wide events I’ve seen in years. The fact that 
we had the supportto rent out the Aquarium for 
JHUaloneand that the Brodys attended madeit 
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Junior Jonina Lasser gazes into a fish tank at Baltimore’s National Aquarium. She was among the several hundred students who attended 
the Residential Advisory Board’s $1 trip last Saturday. The event was RAB’s first in several months, and was among its most successful. 


Hundreds turn out for Aquarium event 


successful,” Fickau said. 

The RAB hosts a handful of events each 
month, typically drawing between 100-200 
people. Several times a semester, a large event 
will draw between 500-1,000 people. 

Organizers said that the success of the event 
promoted attempts to create more of a sense of 
community among students. 

“The RAB’s aim on campus is to promote 
community spirit by holding large scale events 
and also to work to maintain the quality of life of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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ment the plan and enhance safety and security,” 
Burger said in the first of two e-mails sent to 
students about the administration’s progress. 

For students, the most notice- 
able changes have been the in- 
creased presence of off-duty Bal- 
timore police officers and BSI 
Silver Star Security guards patrol- 
ling the area on foot. 

The BSI guards are also being 
used to staff the security desk at 
the Homewood, andare stationed 
outside the Bradford and Charles apartments. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 


Talib Kweli 


to appear at 
Spring Fair 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 
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Hip-hop artist Talib Kweli is set to headline 
this year’s Spring Fair concert, according to 
Spring Fair 2005 Executive Co-Chair Julie Ho. 

After sending open bids to anumber of other 
bands, including The Shins and G. Love and 
Special Sauce, the Spring Fair 2005 committee 
signed a contract with Kweli to appear at the 
April 30 concert. 

Aprominentfig- 
urein underground 
hip-hop, Kweli has 
released several 
critically praised al- 


1999s “Black Star,” 
acollaboration with 
rapper Mos Def;and: 
“A Beautiful 
Struggle,” released 
last year. 

“{Kweli] was on 
our short list of 
people we wanted,” 
said Ho, a senior. 
“We were trying to 
get groups that were going to break big soon, or had 
enough of a following and would do well in the 
Baltimore area.” 

According to Spring Fair 2005 Co-Chair 
Karina Schumacher, the committee’s decision 
to sign a contract with Kweli was based on his 
availability, asking price, and appropriateness 
for the Hopkins community. 

“We wanted someone everybody would 
know, or atleast have heard of even if they didn’t 
like their music,” Schumacher said. “We’re hope- 
fully speaking on behalf of the Hopkins commu- 
nity, although whether or not everyone agrees 
with us is obviously questionable.” 

Although student attendance was high at last 
year’s Spring Fair concert featuring rockers Guster, 
this year’s co-chairs hope that Kweli will signal a 
change in direction from that of last year’s fair. 

“Our mentality was to go for something that 
wasn’t Guster,” Ho said. “We didn’t want the 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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RECORDS 
Talib Kweli has been 


booked for Spring Fair. 


FAS 2005 opens with Cuba panel 


Speakers focus on American role in easing diplomatic tensions 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


David Mutchler of the U.S. Agency for International Development spoke with 
several panelists at the first FAS event about the future of Cuba-U.S. relations. 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THe JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Foreign Affairs Symposium 
began its 2005 lineup of speakers 
Wednesday with a discussion on 
the politicaland economic future of 
Cuba, featuring a panel of experts 
on the subject. 

Titled “Recognizing Cuba?,” the 
panel addressed the troubled rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and its island neighbor since the 
rise of Fidel Castro decades ago. 

“Since at least 1898, the U.S. has 
been the primary threat to Cuban 


independence,” said Hopkins pro- 
fessor Wayne Smith, one of the pan- 
elists. “The pressures. ..over the past 
40 years have been counter-produc- 
tive. Castro loves it; he plays David 
to our Goliath.” 

Smith stressed the need to in- 
crease the level of contact and en- 
gagement between the two nations 
if the hope is to bring about 
change. 

“The Bush Administration’s... 
objective is regime change, and their 
primary mode of doing this would be 
to support the dissidents. But this is 
exactly the wrong way to do it.” 


David Mutchler, senior advisor 
on Cuba at the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development, focused 
more on the role and motivations 
of Cuban dissidents than the 
nation’s relationship with the U.S. 

“Tf you look at the past 10 or 15 
years in Cuba, you'll see that this 
very small group [of dissidents] has 
been growing — not only in num- 
bers butin courage,” said Mutchler. 

He added that the same motiva- 
tions bringing students to the pre- 
sentation in Mudd Auditorium 
drive the growing number of dissi- 
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Protect this house . 


After ending their season with 
eight straight wins, the Women’s 
B’ball team earned home court 
advantage for their playoff game 
this Saturday. Page A12. 
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Visit us online 


Rockin research 


Hopkins geophysicist Hope 
Jahren has won two prestigious 
awards for her research on the 
proper classification of a contro- 
versial fossil. Page A8. 
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Gore to the extreme 


According to our columnist, 
an unfair process led to the selec- 
tion of this year’s Commence- 
ment speaker, But he’s got so 
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West takes Black 
Engineer Award 


Prof. one of “top 50 blacks in technology” 


BY DAVID CORRIGAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Professor James West of the Elec- 
trical and Computer Engineering 
Department was honored as one of 
the “50 Most Important Blacks in 
Technology” this Friday at the 19th 
annual Black Engineer of the Year 


Awards. 


The award is designed to focus at- 
tention on the impact that African 
Americans have made in the past, 
present and future of technology. 

West is a member of the National 
Academy of Engineering, and is a 


member of the 
National Inven- 
tors HallofFame, 
inducted in 1999. 

He and part- 
ner George 
Sessler are well- 
known for their 
1962 discovery of 
electret behavior 
in Teflon, which 
quickly led to the 
invention of the 
polymer electret 
microphone. In 
the electret mi- 
crophone, thin 
sheets of polymer 
electret film are 
metal-coated on 
one side to form 


the membrane of the movable plate 
capacitor that quickly converts sound 
to electrical signals. 

This is an essential piece of equip- 
in modern 
camcorders and tape recorders, and 
also the key componentin most mod- 
ern microphones. 

It is estimated that more than one 
billion of these electret microphones 
are produced each year. Its high per- 
formance, accuracy, and reliability, 
in addition to its low cost, small size, 
and light weight make it ideal to use 


ment 


in the products. 


West later helped to invent the 
speakerphone, the first device to per- 
mit hands-free telephone communi- 
cation. He holds nearly 50 U.S. pat- 
ents, and over 200 patents worldwide. 

West is also an active fighter for 
diversity in the field of engineering. 
He is amember of the Diversity Lead- 
ership Council, which works to in- 
crease diversity throughout the 
Hopkins community, and is the chair 
of the Whiting School of Engineering 
Diversity Council, which focuses on 
bringing more minorities into the 


program. 


Jeffrey Jarosz, a member of the 
Council, is the chapter advisor of the 
Society of Hispanic Professional En- 
gineers and a colleague of West. 

“Heisactivein community affairs, 
and he has many mentees,” Jarosz, 
said, “Many of the African American 


graduate students in engineering are 
mentored by him.” 


According to Jarosz, West’s efforts 


to promote diversity in engineering 
can be seen in the many programs 
with which he is involved. He helped 
institute College Outreach Day, which 
is designed to get minority students 
interested in higher education, and 


works for Future Investors Research- 





[West is] the most 
talented person | 
know. He won't let go 
of a new behavior 
until he understands it 
thoroughly. 





ers Teachers and Scientists (FIRST), 
a program sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation. 

He is also working to get a school- 
sponsored scholarship for minority 
students coming to Hopkins. UMBC 


has a_ similar 
scholarship 
called the 
Meyerhoff 
Scholarship 
which has served 
as a national ex- 
ample ofscholar- 
ships which en- 
Croguar dasgae 
diversity. 
West’s career 
began with 40 
years in private 


industry, ofwhich 
— ILENE BUSCH-VISHNIAC, _ hespentasignifi- 
cantportion ofhis 
DEAN OF THE WHITING | ji... at Bell Labs. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING It was during 
theseyearsthathe 
invented the poly- 

mer electret microphone. 


When he retired from Bell Labs in 


2001, West elected to continue doing 


telephones, 


research, at which point he joined the 
faculty of the Whiting School of En- 
gineering last fall. 

“I discovered that Johns Hopkins 


was a lot like Bell Labs, where the 


doors are always open and we were 
free to collaborate with researchers in 
other disciplines,” West told the Johns 
Hopkins Gazette. 

“Tlike the fact thatI won’t belocked 
into one small niche here. I wanted to 


be in an environment that allowed 


and ideas.” 


360 degrees of vision.” 

Ilene Busch-Vishniac, a close col- 
league of West’s who has worked with 
him since 1980, called him “the most 
talented person I know. He possesses 
an insatiable curiosity and won’t let 
go of a new behavior until he under- 
stands it thoroughly.” 

Busch-Vishniacalso praised West 
for his work as a mentor at Hopkins. 
“T have found him to be a wonderful 
collaborator, a terrific mentor and a 
good friend. He is a student magnet 
andanendless source of great projects 


In addition to his membership in 
the Inventors Hall of Fame, West has 
also received many other awards and 
recognitions. He is the 1970 recipient 
of the Callinan Award, a Golden 
Torch Award, and a recipient of the 
George R. Stibitz trophy. 
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Pro-life advocate discusses histo 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Voices For Life hosted a lecture 
by pro-life activist and national di- 
rector of the Pro-Life Action League 
Joe Scheidler last Thursday, in 
which Scheidler discussed the his- 
tory of abortion and spoke of his 
anti-abortion advocacy. 

Scheidler, a former priest who 
has devoted the last thirty two years 
of his life to “fighting abortions full- 
time,” is considered a controversial 
figure because he stands outside 
abortion clinics trying to convince 
women not to have abortions. To 
do so, he uses various methods in- 
cluding showing them pictures of 
aborted fetuses. 

He is also party to the Supreme 
Court case Nation Organization for 
Women v. Scheidler, which addresses 
what rights abortion protesters have 
under the Bill of Rights. 

“Abortions are down by a forth,” 
Scheidler said, beginning his speech, 
“and we take some credit for that. In 
New York City we talked 36 people 
out of abortions one day.” 

Scheidler stated some of his rea- 
sons for opposing abortions, in- 
cluding the belief that “life begins at 
fertilization.” He also claimed that 
some abortions are “not safe for the 
mother” and that “the memory of 
the aborted child is something that 
lingers.” 

The second part of Scheidler’s 
speech discussed abortion in the con- 
text of medical history, focusing ona 
variety of laws against abortions, 
some dating back as far as ancient 
Rome. He also cited a 1911 medical 
textbook that stated that life starts at 
conception. 

Scheidler talked in depth about 
Roe v. Wade, the Supreme Court 
case that first legalized abortion 
nationally. 

“Everyone was surprised because 
even the abortionists weren’t ex- 
pecting the Supreme Court to legal- 
ize abortion for a full term,” 
Scheidler said. He argued that the 
case was not based on the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court only 
legalized abortion “because they 
could.” 

Scheidler sees hope for his cause 
in the future, noting the growing 
pro-life movement and the decrease 
in abortion clinics from four thou- 
sand in the 1970s to under 100 to- 
day. 

“There is a movement away from 
abortions, especially among young 
people,” Scheidler said. “There seems 
to be a backtracking of ‘abortions on 
demand,’ even in the Democratic 
Party.” 

Scheidler continued his speech 
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by sharing stories of how he has 
prevented abortions. In one in- 
stance, he asked a couple to pray 
and showed a man a picture of an 
aborted fetus “with his skull sucked 
in” and telling him “this is what 
your baby is going to look like in 
about an hour.” 

“The scientific evidence is unde- 
niably clear,” Scheidler stated. “An 
ultrasound picture looks just like a 
normal child.” 

The speech was followed by a 
question-and-answer session in 
which several self-described pro- 
choice audience members, includ- 
ing junior Emilie Adams, the presi- 
dent of Students for Choice, 
challenged Scheidler’s assertions 
regarding the dangers of abortions. 

“The discussion remained sur- 
prisingly civilized, considering 
there were more pro-choice mem- 
bers in the audience,” Adams said 
afterwards. “I think it says a lot 
about the pro-choice community 
at Hopkins that we came out, lis- 
tened, asked questions, and re- 
mained respectful.” 

Audience member Cecily 
Naron, asophomore, agreed, “I was 
surprised at how civil it was, since 
there were more pro-choice than 
pro-life students. I expected them 
to be rude in questioning, but they 
seemed to actually want to see if 
they could understand where he 
was coming from.” 

“The audience was really well 
behaved and attentive. Itwasa great 
example of how there can be civi- 
lized discussion by people who dis- 
agree on this topic,” said Aaron 
Kaplan, Treasurer of Voices for 
Life. 

When asked about the safety of 
both legal and illegal abortions, 
Scheidler replied that there are ways 
of saving the mother’s life that do 
not involve the use of abortions and 
that illegal abortions are not that 
dangerous, respectively. 

“He [Scheidler] was really happy. 
Hewasn’t expecting thatkind ofadult 
conversation. He doesn’t like speak- 
ing on college campuses. At Univer- 
sity of Maryland the audience was 
really abusive,” said Kaplan. 

“T think the general effect of the 
speaker was a little muddied in that 
he seemed to put effort into coming 
off as a soft-spoken, reasonable guy 
when a lot of the things he said were 
completely outrageous and false,” 
Adams said. 

She continued, “He actually ar- 
gued that abortion was safer pre-Roe 
v. Wade because doctors were doing 
it under wraps, so they took their 
time and did it right, and that death 
rates from abortion were lower [dur- 
ing that period].” 





PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Perfect for students! Market Re- 
search Company in Randallstown 
needs telephone interviews. NO 
Sales, will train. Day and evening 
shifts available. Bay Area Re- 
search, 9936 Liberty Road. 
Randallstown. (410) 922-6600 
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Lifeguard 
(Part-time) 


The Kennedy Krieger Schools’ 
LEAP Program is looking for a 
part-time lifeguard. Approxi- 
mately 8 hrs/week; early day work; 
friendly work environment; pays 
$10/hr. Contact Elise Mignon, 
Aquatics Coordinator at 
443-386-0523 or 
mignon@kennedykrieger.org for 


an interview 
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COURTESY OF CATHOLICS UNITED FOR FAITH 


ad 


Pro-life activist Joe Scheidler spoke to students last Thursday, offering 
his perspective on the physical and psychological risks of legal abortion. 


“We were pretty pleased with the 
turnout. Usually you can’t get a gen- 
eral audience, and by general I mean 
non-club members, to these events,” 
said Kaplan. 

“I would recommend that anyone 
having attended this speech keep in 
mind the radical background of the 
speaker, and I would suggest that 
people who are unsure of where they 
stand in general do their own research, 


think out the issue for themselves,” 
said Adams. 

She added, “I would caution 
Hopkins students in particular to 
be wary of the claims made by 
Voices for Life as they are repeat- 
edly exaggerated and false. I would 
also comment that [Scheidler] is 
part of a long line of misleading 
speakers and campaigns on the part 
of Voices for Life.” 


Kweli confirmed for 
Spring Fair concert 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
same type of sound, especially be- 
cause Spring Fair’s only once.a year. 
We wanted to choose an act that was 
as diverse as campus.” 

In an effort to identify the kinds of 
performers students might be most 
interested in, the committee sent out 
a school-wide e-mail in mid-Decem- 
ber asking students whether they 
would prefer arock or hip-hop act for 
the Spring Fair concert. 

While Schumacher expected that 
more students would like rock, she 
found that among the approximately 
200 students who responded to the e- 
mail, the preference was aboutevenly 
split. 

The survey responses received, 
however, did not prove instrumen- 
tal to the committee in deciding 
which artists to target, said 
Schumacher, adding, “Most of the 
suggestions offered were out of our 
price range.” 

According to the co-chairs, total 
expenditures for the concert this year 
are projected to be around $37,000, 
including a $20,000 performance fee 
for Kweli and an additional $10,000 
in production costs. 

The rest of the expenses will go 
toward paying the outside contractor 
who helped the committee contact 
bands, as wellas toward ticketing fees. 

For the second year in a row, the 
Office of the Dean of Student Life — 
which made annual contributions of 
$8,000-$10,000 in past years — did not 
contribute to the Spring Fair budget. 

Schumacher said the shortfall was 
expected. 

“You could say the fundraising 
process was smoother because we 
knew we weren’t going to get that 
money,” Schumacher said, “but we 
still had $8,000-$10,000 less for tal- 










PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Spring Break 2005. Travel with 
STS, America’s #1 Student Tour 
Operator. Jamaica, Cancun, 
Acapulco, Bahamas, Florida. Hir- 
ing Campus reps. Call for dis- 
counts: 800-648-4849 or 
www.STSTravels.com 








ent.” 

This year, the committee received 
contributions froma variety of cam- 
pus groups, including the Hopkins 
Organization for Programming, the 
Homewood Student Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Student Council, among 
others. 

Ho and Schumacher expressed 
hopes that Kweli’s performance 
would be as popular on-campus as 
the Roots were at Spring Fair 2002, 
during which thousands of students 
attended a sold-out show. 

“Talib is a quality player,” Ho 
said. “The same crowd that [at- 
tended] the Guster concert isn’t the 
same crowd that listens to Talib, 
but then again some people who 
had a negative reaction to Guster 
will probably have a positive reac- 
tion to Talib.” 

Students had mixed reactions to 
Kweli’s selection as the headliner of 
Spring Fair. 

“T think Talib Kweli is a daring 
choice,” said sophomore Mary Wu. 
“A non-mainstream performer like 
him at Hopkins is refreshing.” 

Wu added, “It’s also probably ap- 
pealing to a larger community, and 
Spring Fair should be about Hopkins 
bonding with the Baltimore commu- 
nity.” 

Sophomore Aaron Tabak, how- 
ever, thought the choice would alien- 
ate some students. 

“It’s not that Talib Kweli is a bad 
musician,” Tabak said. “But most 
students here are not attuned to the 
type of performance he will be giv- 
pie so the popularity will likely be 

ow.” 

The Spring Fair 2005 committee 
has yet to determine ticket prices for 
the concert, but hope to begin selling 
tickets in early to mid-March. 
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JohnS. Kavulich il of the U.S.-Cuba Trade and Economic Council spoke as 
the 2005 Foreign Affairs Symposium began Wed. with a talk on Cuba. 


U.S. sanctions, Castro 
blamed for Cuba’s ills 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
dents in Cuba to risk incarceration or 
worse in search of political freedom. 

“They don’t have a chance against 
this government,” Mutchler said. 
“You can’t just sit back and say [that] 
the way things are in Cuba right now 
are firle because they’ve been there 
for 46 years.” 

He claimed that ideological dis- 
unity among the dissidents has led to 
problems, but he cited several ex- 
amples of highly motivated individu- 
als who have made a difference by 
taking advantage of available politi- 
cal avenues. 

The remaining speaker was John 
S. Kavulich II, the president of the 
U.S.-Cuba Trade and Economic 
Council, a private, not-for-profitand 
non-partisan organization. Through 
an outline of the economic history of 
Cuba, he sought to demonstrate that 
U.S. policy toward Cuba was largely 
driven by campaign politics. 

In 1992, 1996, and 2000, Congress 
passed laws regarding sanctions against 
Cuba, but in each of these years an 
election was held, Kavulich noted. 

He also commented on the recent 
announcement of the Bush Adminis- 
tration about changes to the ways in 
which companies are paid for exports 


appr Sopris? vase > 





from the U.S. While this policy has the 
potential to be somewhat problematic, 
“U.S. companies still know that they’ve 
beenableto sell billions ofdollars worth 


ofproductthattheyotherwisewouldn’t | 


have been able to sell. 


Following the speakers’ presenta- | 


tions, students questioned the panel- 
ists as to what the death of Fidel Castro 
will mean for the future of U.S.-Cuba 
relations. 

“T have the sense that he wants to 
hold on to what he has,” Smith said. 
“The Cuban economy is not doing all 
that well. It’s not going to collapse 
and we certainly aren’t going to bring 
it down.” 

Mutchleradded, “In my view, ifthey 
don’t begin to address peoples’ basic 
human rights, they’re going to have the 
potential fora social explosionin Cuba, 
especially once Castro’s gone.” 

The 2005 FAS lineup presents the 
theme, “Enduring Responsibility: 
America and the Politics of Conflict 
Resolution,” focusing on regional and 
ethnic strife and the role the U.S. has 
chosen to play in their resolution or 
aggravation. 

The next event is titled, “Defining 
Genocide in Africa,” and will be held 
Tuesday, March 8 at the Great Hall in 
Levering, at 8 p.m. 
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Jolt admin. bans use of names in forum 
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Kendra Grimes, vice president of 
Daily Jolt, Inc., said the Daily Jolt 
policy itself has not changed. 

“All of our schools are under the 
same blanket policy,” Grimes said. 
“Each chooses to moderate in their 
own style under that policy. Some 
don’t have to do a lot of moderating. 
Hopkins has always been a hotbed 
for everything; the [Hopkins] Jolters 


| seem to have a much harder time.” 


The blanket policy forbids harass- 
ment, threats, content harmful to 


| minors, content in violation of fed- 


| eral or state law, and content that 
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breaches intellectual property or pri- 
vacy rights of third parties, The policy 
also forbids “spamming,” through 
which users post the same message in 
multiple areas or otherwise deliber- 
ately disrupt the forums. The policy 
states that the Daily Jolt reserves the 
right to delete or edit posts, or to 
block users who violate forum rules. 

In the past, JHU Jolters were more 
lax about enforcing the policy, ac- 
cording to Ahmad. 

Violations of policy were handled 


on a case by case basis; posts were not | 


Students praise $1 Aquarium trip 


deleted unless a valid complaint was 
lodged. Students have always been able 
to report posts that violate policy, and 
posts can be “ranked down” if enough 
users rate them as offensive. According 


to student administrator George | 


Telonis, students rarely use this option. 

“When posts are voted on, we see 
them on our watch list; it brings them 
toourattention,” Telonis said. “I wish 
students would use it more often. It 
doesn’t happen as often as you would 
think it would, with the number of 
people that complain.” 


Ahmad said that while he was sat- | 


isfied with the status quo, the deci- 
sion is ultimately up to headquarters. 

“Tm pretty liberal on the issue,” 
Ahmad said. “An open forum would 
becompletely okay with me. Butwe’re 
privately owned, and as employees, 
we need to make the forum a much 
stricter place.” 

According to Ahmad, there are a 
handful of users responsible for the 
objectionable material inciting com- 
plaints. These “trolls” are more mis- 
chievous than malicious, said Ahmad. 

“They hang around and post ran- 
dom comments because they are 
bored and like to have fun,” Ahmad 


| 





take them too seriously. Any public 
forum shouldn’t be taken seriously.” 

Both Ahmad and Grimes said that 
posts regarding the recent student 
deaths may have spurred the spike in 
complaints. 

“The recent deaths probably 
pushed [the complaint level] over the 
edge,” Ahmad said. “Complaints have 
always been just sizzling; now they’re 
boiling over.” 

Until now, users have been able to 
postasananonymous “guest,” without 
ausername, e-mail address, orany other 
identifying information listed on the 
post. The Daily Jolt privacy policy states 
that although it monitors IP addresses, 
it does not use them to identify posters 
unless necessary to enforce rules or re- 
quired by law. 

The administrators are now con- 
sidering using partial IP addresses — 
“resnet.jhu.edu,” for example — 
along with posts so that users can tell 
whether the poster is on campus or 
not, or whether the same poster is 
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the undergraduates,” said junior Sid 
Ramesh, an RAB community advi- 
sor. “This event was held to promote 
community.” 

Students who attended the trip ex- 
pressed enthusiasm about the high 
turnout. 

“Most of the students seemed very 
excited,” said freshman Lucy Liu. 
“RAB provided transportation and 
admission, which makes it very con- 
venient for me to do something I’ve 
always wanted to do.” 

According to Ramesh, Associate 
Dean of Students Dorothy Sheppard 
came up with the idea for the event 


| last August. From there, the RAB 


board began planning the event. 

“Beginning in the fall semester, I 
havebeen working with Dean Sheppard 
to come up with a good date and deal 
for the event,” Temkasem said. “Dean 
Sheppard contacted the Aquarium, 
then Res. Life Office dealt with the buses. 
RAB did massive advertisements, tick- 
eting and logistics for the event.” 

The cost of the trip was kept low 


said. “People get irritated, and a lot | for students because Sheppard cov- 


Scion’s “Pure Price” purchase experience 
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repeatedly posting in the same thread. 

Grimes said the measure will pro- 
vide accountability and create more 
consistency and fairness among users. 

“Yourre less likely to post some- 
thing slanderous or illegal,” said 
Grimes. “It will also help others feel 
more comfortable if other users are at 
the same level of accountability; right 
now, posters who use their username 
are contending with others who are 
posting anonymously.” 

The JHU Jolters are awaiting feed- 
back from users as to whether or not 
to do away with anonymous posting 
completely. In this format, all posts 
would includea username and e-mail 
address. Ahmad said that while about 
70 percent of feedback is for the re- 
moval of anonymous posting, he 
would prefer to keep the option. 

“If it was up to me, I would keep 
things the way theyare,” said Ahmad. 
“In some forums, like the relation- 
ship or politics forums, posters don’t 
want their name associated with cer- 


ered the cost ofrenting the Aquarium 
for the night, and the Office of Resi- 
dential Life paid for the four buses 
that ran from 5 p.m. to midnight. The 
RAB organized advertising and ticket 
sales, 

“I think that it was a collective team 
work within RAB members to publi- 
cize the event with all means pos- 
sible,” Temkasem said. 

“We had our members sell tickets, 
and some of them sold really aggres- 
sively. They really created a buzz and 
word of the event even reached off- 
campus to the upperclassmen,” 
Ramesh said. 

Ramesh also credited various stu- 
dents for volunteering during the event. 

“What made the actual event run 
so smoothly were people like fresh- 
man Cyurry Choi, who helped out so 
much in coordinating buses and con- 
trolling crowds,” Ramesh said. 
Nattavadee and I were there for long 
hours to make sure everything was 
going as planned.” 

RAB members who sold the most 
tickets were also awarded prizes, in- 
cluding an iPod and Best Buy gift cer- 
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tain comments.” 

If the JHU Daily Jolt decides to 
eliminate anonymous posting, it will 
be the first school to do so, according 
to Grimes. The JHU Jolters hope to 
keep anonymous posting, and are in- 
creasing vigilance and reinforcing 
standing policies in an attempt to 
avoid the measure; the staff has hired 
two new members to help monitor 
forum activity. 

As the Daily Jolt is a private com- 
pany, the University has no say in its 
operation. But University spokesman 
Glenn Small said, “Although the Uni- 
versity has no influence over the Daily 
Jolt, we certainly support any changes 
that would add to the accuracy and 
civility of posts and their forum.” 

Telonis is pleased with the out- 
come of the recent measures, and 
hopes the positive trend will continue. 

“We've had an increase in users in 
the last week or so,” he said. “I think 
people are realizing that the forum is 
not as bad as they thought it was.” 


tificates. 

“We have many more events 
planned,” Ramesh said. “Later on in 
the year we are looking into bringing 
back the Midnight Cruise, an old 
Hopkins tradition that hasn’t been 
done fora few years. After seeing how 
successful the Aquarium trip was, we 
have the momentum and the confi- 
dence to hold other events.” 

Junior Dan Hughes noted that the 
Aquarium trip was an improvement 
over past RAB sponsored events. 

“The fact that it was so cheap was a 
huge advantage. A lot of people went 
because you could so easily go down- 
town. It was a good time, and it also 
served as an awesome starting point for 
thenight,” Hughes said. “Basically any- 
thing that gets students down to the 
Inner Harbor is worth going to.” 

Freshman Emily Russo agreed. 

“IknowI received an e-mail about 
possible upcoming events for the 
freshman class, so I hope they go 
through to give everyone a chance to 
do something they normally wouldn’t 
and have a good time with their 
friends,” Russo said. 
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“What we're trying to do is to de- 
fine areas where there is sufficient 
need for students to be on foot and to 
make them feel safe within that or- 
bit,” Burger said. “Students suggested 
several well-travelled areas that they 
did not feel safe — one was between 
the Homewood and the library, and 
the other was between 33rd Street and 
the major apartment buildings there. 

Burger added, “We've tried to in- 
troduce additional patrols based on 
student patterns and residences.” 

Students have expressed mixed 
reactions about the quality of the en- 
hanced guard services. 

I do see more officers walking 
around between the Homewood and 
the library,” sophomore Homewood 
resident Bessy Guevara said. “But I 
also see three or four of them sitting at 
the Homewood security desk not do- 
ing anything.” 

Director of Security Ron Mullenand 
Security Transportation Coordinator 
George Kibler have also worked to ad- 
dress the concerns voiced by students 
regarding the escort shuttle service. 

Security department officials have 
altered the shift-change procedures for 
van drivers in order to cut down on the 
time a van is taken off the street. The 
department has also hired additional 
student drivers to help maximize the 
number of vans in use, especially on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. 

Students have already noticed the 
improvement in shuttle response time. 

“Someone called a shuttle to the 
SigEp house and it got there within two 
minutes,” said senior Brian Anderson, 
a member of the Sigma Phi Epsilon 
fraternity. “No onewas waiting because 
they weren’t expecting to see it for an- 
other 15 minutes.” 

ccording to Mullen, the security 
department has projected about 
14,000 shuttle riders this month, 
about 2,000 more than during Febru- 
ary of last year. 

“Interestingly, we are projecting 
that 1,000 student riders will use our 
new Charles Village Yellow Bus mini 
coaches this month,” Mullen said. 
“This is,a new service we put in last 
semester on Thursday, Friday and 


Saturday nights to take the pressure | 


off of our on-demand service.” 
The security department is also 


taking steps to tighten the security | 


check-in procedures at Wolman and 
McCoy halls. Turnstiles, like those at 
the entrance ofthe MSE Library, have 
been ordered to create more strictly 
controlled points ofaccess to the resi- 
dential areas of the buildings. 

“The truth of the matter is, if our 
current systems worked perfectly, we 
wouldn’tneed to do this,” Burger said. 
“But we know they don’t work per- 
fectly. It’s notan unreasonable propo- 
sition to require that the people who 
enter the residence halls are people 
we want to be there.” 

Because turnstiles have not yet been 
installed, security officers have been 
sporadically checking identification of 
students entering Wolmanand McCoy, 
and open access hours between floors 
have been revoked until further notice. 

A new intercom system has also 
been installed at the Bradford that 
requires residents to speak with guests 
before being buzzed in. 

To remedy the “tailgating” prob- 
lem, the system will soon be paired with 
a video camera that will allow residents 
to positively identify their guests with 
their computers. Nearby, additional 
lighting has been installed on St. Paul 
Street between 32nd and 34th streets. 

According to Burger’s e-mail up- 
dates, the University is also working on 
a “Light Up the Night” program, 
through which 2,500 lightbulbs will be 
distributed in the Charles Village com- 
munity to encourage homeowners to 
keep their porch lights on. 

Brody also recently sent letters to 
property owners asking for their co- 
operation in installing new lighting 
in areas where the administration has 
identified a need. 

Six new telephones will be added 
to the existing blue light emergency 
system, which will be fully updated 
and repaired by Feb. 28. The emer- 
gency phones, which Mullen admits 
are “very infrequently used,” will be 
integrated with the new 32-camera 
“smart” CCTV system which will be 


operational for around-the-clock | 


monitoring by March 14. - 
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security upgrades — 
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that, since December oflast year, $305 
million have been raised for aid and 
$580 million have been accumulated 
in private charitable donations. 

Roodman called these figures evi- 
dence of “a huge outpouring of sup- 
port,” but added that “compared to 
other countries, the support here 
hasn’t been that great.” 

Breaking down the numbers, 
Roodman explained, “It’s essentially 
$1.72 per person that the United States 


| has given, while Norway has given $40 


per person, and Australia $40 per per- 
son. In fact, few countries have contrib- 
uted less than the United States.” 

In addition, Roodman cited pri- 
vate U.S. giving as 15 cents per per- 
son, also a low figure compared with 
other countries quantities of private 
donations. 

He explained to listeners that 70 
percent of US aid that has been given 
is tied-aid, meaning that the receivers 
of aid do not have the option to shop 
around and find the best deal. 

Summing up his argument, 
Roodman stated, “We see ourselves 
as being much more generous and 
helpful than we actually are.” 

Next, Gordon Weiss of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund spoke about 
his four-day stay in Aceh, Indonesia, 
to begin UNICEP’s aid operation in 
the region. 

Inhis speech, Weiss provided a per- 
sonal look into his time in Aceh, pro- 
fessing that he has “never seen the kind 
of devastation that [he] saw in Aceh.” 

Heexplained that the largest prob- 
lem in terms of providing aid has been 
logistics. 

“The things we sawin the first days 
have held lessons that hold even to- 
day in Aceh,” Weiss said. “The pat- 
tern of displacement that has been 
continuing goes to the heart of why 
the aid process is so complex.” 

Next to speak was W. Courtland 
Robinson, an assistant professor at the 
Center for International Emergency, 
Disaster and Refugee Studies at the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health. 

Robinson had just returned from 
the region and used a slideshow of 
pictures to share his experience with 
the audience, explaining the difficulty 
of rebuilding after destruction. 

“It’s a question ofhow to get people 
to go back home again when home is 


‘still underwater. Some will go back, 





Test results pending in Trinh case 


Investigators remain optimistic about finding student's killer 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Baltimore City Police officials say 
they are still awaiting the results of a 
forensic test that they hope will lead to 
the person who killed 21-year old 
Hopkinssenior LindaTrinhlastmonth. 

Although the test’s outcome has 
been pending for several weeks, police 
spokesman Donny Mosessaid that wait 
times similar to this one are not un- 
common during investigations. 

“We have a plethora of cases and 
we deal with them in order,” Moses 
said, referring to the way the city’s 
crime lab conducts forensic tests. “We 
can’t prioritize anything.” 

As a result, detectives describe a 
forensic testing process that can prove 
agonizingly slow and can take weeks 
or occasionally even months to get a 
finding. Typically, the timetable de- 
pends largely on the kind of test being 
conducted. For example, it usually 
takes a short period of time to match 





fingerprints but can take significantly 
longer to conduct DNA tests. 

Police have declined to say what 
kind of forensic 





They have concluded that Trinh’s 
killer may have been someone she 
knew. 

Three weeks 
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vestigators have details. 


constructed a 

timeline tracing her whereabouts in 
the hours and days before the murder 
and have interviewed people who may 
have information about the case. 


SENIORS: 


At the time, 
however, Hamm said that an arrest 
was not imminent and detectives 
maintain that they are continuing to 


pursue all leads related to the case. 





2005 Louis Sudler Prize in the Arts 


The deadline for the Sudler Prize, which carries a $1,500 cash award, is 
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ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Apanel of experts and Deputy Foreign Editor of the Washington Post, Peter Eisner, discussed tsunamiaidTues. 


but some will never trust the ocean 
again,” Robinson explained. 
Robinson also addressed the prob- 
lem of insufficient aid, saying, “The 
aid that comes from the donors is 
given with the donor’s intentions in 
mind, not thinking aboutwhatis most 
effective for those in need of aid.” 
“Tt is most effective to send cash,” 
Robinson said. “We sawa lot of good 
intentions and misguided relief.” 
Robinson ended by outlining the 
next steps that need to be taken in the 
regionincluding: helpingIDPsgohome 
and rebuilding, restoring services and 
infrastructure in affected areas, help- 
ing communities prepare for a next 
disaster, and helping to build a “rule of 
law” civil society in order to help local 
grass roots organizations organize. 
Fourth to speak was Peter Eisner, 
deputy foreign editor at the Wash- 
ington Post. Eisner specializes in cov- 
erage of Asia and coordinates tsu- 
nami coverage at the Post. 


According to Eisner, the role of, efforts on “having to learn how to! Be 


the journalist is to “provide the first 
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eer: 


view of what happened in a situation 
like this. Itis the journalist who writes 
the first draft of history.” 

Eisner toldtheaudience that, in pro- 
viding coverage of the tsunami, the Post 
first pursued the humanistic element of 
thenews, with reporters relating stories 
ofsurvival and destruction before shift- 
ing to the relief element. 

Some view journalists as “distant 
monoliths,” Eisner said. “In fact, [we] 
area bunch of individuals trying to find 
out what happened and catalogue for 
humanity the depths of the tragedy that 
took place.” 

Finally, Dr. Arthur B. Keys, Jr., 
founder of the International Relief 
and Development, spoke. 

“This Tsunami is different than 
anything before in terms of the wide- 
spread geographic areas we are deal- 
ing with in 12 countries, and the com- 
plicated initial response,” Keys said. 

According to Keys, private volun- 
tary organizations have focused their 


accountable toan unknownaudience. 


Competition for TV coverage has 
been significant as TV coverage 
makes a difference.” 

In the future, Keys said, “it will be 
tenuous to see how NGOs and local 
populations interact with the Indo- 
nesian government.” 

John-Michael Cross, a junior at 
Hopkins, said he came to the lecture 
because he “thought it would be in- 
teresting to hear first hand accounts 
of what has been happening in the 
Tsunami affected region.” 

He said he was disappointed with 
the United State’s initial expenditures 
and found the lecture interesting. 

“T found itinteresting that in Janu- 
ary the U.S. reduced African aid as a 
result of Tsunami aid,” Cross said. 

Junior Lolita Nidadavolu also 
praised the discussion. 

“The USA has been criticized for 
their aid being used as a means to up 
reputation in the Muslim world,” 
Nidaderole ag. “The USA seemed 
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U.S. Will not attack Iranian 
facility, President declares 


BRUSSELS, Belgium (AP) — President Bush said Tues- | 
day that itis “simply ridiculous” to assume that the United | 
States has plans to attack Iran over its alleged nuclear 
weapons program. 

“This notion that the United States is getting ready to | 
attack Iran is simply ridiculous. Having said that, all op- 
tions are on the table,” Bush said after discussing the issue 
with European allies. 

Bush used his bluntest language yet to give assurance to 
Iran’s leaders. Last week, in a series of pre-trip interviews | 
with European journalists, he also tried to dispel talk of a | 
military attack, an issue that has been raised repeatedly | 
since the United States went to war with Iraq primarily | 
Over its alleged weapons of mass destruction. No such | 
weapons have been found in Iraq. 

On Iran, Bush has walked a careful line in expressing | 
support for a European-led approach offering Iran tech- 
nological, financial and political support in return for | 
scrapping its uranium enrichment program. 

“It’s in our interests for them not to have a nuclear | 
weapon,” Bush said in a news conference with European 
Union leaders. 

The United States has refused to get involved in the | 
bargaining with Tehran or to make commitments about 
incentives, insisting that Tehran abandon its program. 

Also on Tuesday, Bush hailed NATO’s modest pledge 
to help train security forces in Iraq, saying “every contri- | 
bution helps.” 

“The NATO training mission is an important mission, 
because after all, the success of Iraq depends upon the 
capacity and the willingness of the Iraqis to defend their 
own selves against terrorists,” he said during an earlier 
news conference at NATO headquarters. 

Bush also made clear his intention to challenge Russian 
President Vladimir Putin on recent actions, including 
restrictions on the press and Moscow’streatment of neigh- 
boring Baltic countries, that U.S. officials view as harmful 
to democracy there. 





— The Associated Press 


Two suspects detained in 
murder of Baltimore 
County teacher at mall 


TOWSON, Md. (AP) — Two 18-year-olds were charged 
with murder on Monday in the killing of a popular teacher 
who was shot in a mall parking lot. 

_ John Edward Kennedy and Javon Clark were ordered 
held without bail. a 

A passerby found William Bassett, 58, lying in a pool of 
blood outside Towsontowne Center mall in Towson on 
Friday. 

The shooting appeared random, said Baltimore County 
Police spokesman Bill Toohey. 

According to court documents, Kennedy and Clark 
acknowledged driving to the mall with the intention of 
committing arobbery, and Kennedy admitted he attempted 
to rob someone and shot him with a shotgun. 

Toohey said the arrests were made after a tip from 
someone who wrote down a description and license plate 
of a car that sped from the scene. 

Bassett had taught science for 31 years at St. Paul’s, a 
private Episcopal school in Brooklandville, a suburb of 
Baltimore. He was also the dean of faculty and oversaw 
hiring and professional development. 
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— The Associated Press 


Journalist, Fear and 
Loathing author, Hunter 
S. Thompson dead at 67 


ASPEN, Colo. (AP) — Hunter S. Thompson, the hard- 
living writer who inserted himself into his accounts of 
America’s underbelly and popularizeda first-person form 
of journalism in books such as Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas, has committed suicide. 

Thompson was found dead Sunday in his Aspen-area 
home ofanapparent self-inflicted gunshot wound, sheriff s 
officials said. He was 67. Thompson’s wife, Anita, had 
gone out before the shooting and was not home at the time. 
His son, Juan, found the body. 

Thompson “took his life with a gunshot to the head,” 
the wife and son said in a statement released to the Aspen 
Daily News. The statement asked for privacy for 
Thompson’s family and, using the Latin term for Earth, 
added, “He stomped terra.” 

Neither the family statement nor Pitkin County sheriff s 
officials said whether Thompson left a note. The sheriff 
and the county coroner did not immediately return tele- 
phone messages Monday. 

Besides the 1972 classic about Thompson’s visit to Las 
Vegas, he also wrote Fear and Loathing: On the Campaign 
Trail ’72. The central character in those wild, sprawling 
satires was “Dr. Thompson,” a snarling, drug- and alco- 
hol-crazed observer and participant. 

Thompson is credited alongside Tom Wolfe and Gay 
Talese with helping pioneer New Journalism — or, ashe 
dubbed his version, “gonzo journalism” — in which the 
writer made himself an essential component of the story 
he wrote. 

Thompson, whose early writings often appeared in 
Rolling Stone magazine, often portrayed himselfas wildly 
intoxicated as he reported on such figures as Jimmy 
Carter, Richard Nixon and Bill Clinton throughout the 
United States. 

“Fiction is based on reality unless you’re a fairy-tale 
artist,” Thompson tolda reporter for The Associated Press 
during a 2003 intérview about his life and work. “You have 
to get your knowledge of life from somewhere. You have to 
know the material you’re writing about before you alter 
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— The Associated Press 
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South Korean protesters hold pictures of North Korean leader Kim Jong II marked with a cross attached to flags during an anti-North Korea rally in front of National 
Assembly in Seoul. The rally occurred the day before Kim said his government would return to six-party disarmament talks if the U.S. shows it won’t attack his nation. 


BY SANG-HUN CHOE 
THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


SEOUL, South Korea (AP) — China urged the United 
States and North Korea on Tuesday to be more flexible in 
trying to resolve their nuclear standoff after communist 
leader Kim Jong II said his government would return to 
six-party disarmament talks if Washington shows sin- 
cerity and meets his conditions. 


Kim said in a rare comment on the nuclear dispute. 


that his government remained committed to a peaceful 
solution. 

“We will go to the negotiating table anytime if there 
are mature conditions for the six-party talks thanks to 
the concerted efforts of the parties concerned in the 
future,” the reclusive leader told a visiting Chinese en- 
voy, according to Pyongyang’s official Korean Central 
News Agency. He expressed the hope that the United 
States would show “trustworthy sincerity,” it said. 

KCNA did not elaborate on what conditions Kim 
cited to the envoy from China, hisimpoverished country’s 


only remaining major ally. 

Only 12 days earlier, North Korea had flouted Wash- 
ington and its allies by claiming it had nuclear weapons 
and rejecting any further meetings over the issue, saying 
itneeded the arms to protect itself against an increasingly 
hostile United States. That claim could not be indepen- 
dently verified. 

During three rounds of six-nation talks in Beijing 
since 2003, North Korea has demanded more aid and a 
peace treaty with Washington in exchange for giving up 
its nuclear program — measures it apparently hopes will 
guarantee the survival of Kim’s regime. 

The talks — which include the United States, the two 
Koreas, China, Russia and Japan — have made little 
progress amid deep distrust between Washington and 
Pyongyang. The United States — which once labeled 
North Korea part of an “axis of evil” with Iran and prewar 
Iraq — wants a verifiable nuclear freeze and dismantling 
of weapons as part of any deal. : 

North Korea says it remains convinced Washington 
wants to topple its regime. 


N. Korea offers conditions for six-way talks 


Kim spoke of his government’s new position Monday in 
a meeting with Wang Jiarui, the head of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party’s International Department, KCNA said. 

Russia’s ITAR-Tass news agency reported that Kim 
also told the Chinese envoy that a resumption of the six- 
party negotiations depended on changes in Japan’s posi- 
tion. 

It quoted an unidentified source close to the Chinese 
Embassy in Pyongyang as saying that Kim complained to 
Wang that Tokyo was blocking the talks by demanding a 
settlement ofa dispute over North Korea’s kidnapping of 
Japanese citizens more than 25 years ago. North Korea 
insists the issue has been fully settled, but Japan is de- 
manding a full accounting of the kidnap victims, some of 
whom Pyongyang says have died. 

Akira Chiba, a Japanese Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
said Japan had not been informed of any such comments 
by Kim. 

U.S. Ambassador Christopher Hill, recently named 
the top U.S. delegate to the six-party talks, called for unity 





in negotiating a resumption. 





Exiled Shiite leader, Jaafari, likely Iraqi PM 


BY MAGGIE MICHAEL 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BAGHDAD, Iraq (AP) — Ibrahim al- 
Jaafari, the head of a religious party who 
fought Saddam Hussein and took refuge 
in Iran for a decade, was chosen Tuesday 
as the dominant Shiite ticket’s candidate 
for prime minister — making him the 
overwhelming favorite for the post. 

Al-Jaafari’s selection came after former 
Washington ally Ahmad Chalabi dropped 
out of the race following three days of 
round-the-clock bargaining. Al-Jaafarihas 
been seen as having close ties to Iran’s 
ruling clergy, though he denies any links 
to a government that President Bush has 
said is part of an “axis of evil.” 

But al-Jaafari must now build a ruling 
coalition and win agreement from the Kurds 
and others on candidates for Cabinet posts 
and the largely ceremonial presidency be- 
fore seeking the support of a majority of the 
National Assembly elected Jan. 30. 

It may not be easy for the 58-year-old 
physician from the Shiite holy city of 
Karbala. He'll have to meet conflicting 
demands from Kurds, Sunni Arabs and 
even Islamic hard-liners within his United 
Iraqi Alliance, which won about 51 per- 
cent of the seats in the assembly. A two- 
thirds majority is required for approval of 
the presidency — the first step in the pro- 
cess for the top positions. 

“The Kurds will notally with any nomi- 
nee for the prime ministerial post unless 
he meets their demands,” Noshirwan 
Mustafa, a top Kurdish leader, told The 
Associated Press. 

Iraq’s secular Kurds and many Sunnis 
worry that al-Jaafari will try to impose his 
Dawa Party’s brand of conservative Islam 
on the country, particularly because the 
assembly will be charged with writing a 
new constitution. 

Al-Jaafari told the AP last week that 
Islam should be the official religion of Iraq 
“and one of the main sources for legisla- 
tion, along with other sources that do not 
harm Muslim sensibilities.” 

He skirted his party’s official position, 
which explicitly urges for the “Islamiza- 





tion” of Iraqi society and the state, includ- 
ing the implementation of Shariah, or Is- 
lamic law. 

“Theory is different from practice,” al- 
Jaafari said. 

Adnan Pachachi, a secular Sunni who 
fared badly in the elections, said he thinks 
al-Jaafari will appeal to all sides. “I don’t 
find him an extremist at all, rather a mod- 
erate man who is trying to reach out and 
communicate with all people of different 
affiliations,” Pachachi said. 


BY TERENCE HUNT 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BRUSSELS, Belgium (AP) — U.S. 
President George W. Bush scolded Russia 
for backsliding on democracy Monday and 
urged Mideast allies to take difficult steps 
for peace, appealing for Europe’s help in 
both troubled areas to “set history on a 
hopeful course.” ; 

Bush opened his discussions witha ges- 
ture of reconciliation toward disgruntled 
allies, hosting an elegant dinner for French 
President Jacques Chirac, the harshest 
critic of the U.S. invasion of Iraq. 

“I’m looking for a good cowboy,” Bush 
joshed whenareporter asked if relations had 
improved to the point where Chirac might 
receive an invitation to the president’s Texas 
ranch. Chiracsaid U.S.-Frenchrelationshave 
been excellent for 200 years and the war had 
not changed that. They dined on lobster 
risotto and filet of beef. 

Despite the cordial meeting, Bush told 
Chirac the United States adamantly op- 
poses Europe’s plans toliftits 15-yeararms 
embargo against China. 

Europe seemed eager for Bush’s charm 
offensive after bitter divisions over global 
climate control, Iraq and other problems. 
Dozens of world leaders were hurrying to 
Brussels for twin summits Tuesday at 
NATO and the European Union, Euro- 
pean officials have complained Bush did 


The leader of a Sunni group that boy- 
cotted the elections said he didn’t mind an 
Islamic government so long as it doesn’t 
discriminate against Sunnis. 

“We, asan Islamic party, weare notafraid 
of an Islamic government, but we are wor- 
ried about a sectarian government,” said 
Mohsen Abdel of the Iraqi Islamic Party. 

There are other obstacles, and it was 
unclear how long it might take to select a 
Cabinet. 

Ayad Allawi, the secular Shiite interim 


notlisten to them during his first term, and 
they wanted to see if he has changed. 
About 4,000 people registered their un- 
happiness in a noisy protest outside the U.S. 
Embassy as Bush metwith Chirac. The dem- 
onstrators came from a coalition of 88 envi- 
ronmental, human rights, peace and other 
groups opposed to Bush’s policies. 
Previewing two issues on Tuesday’s 
agenda, Bush told Syria to get out of Leba- 
non and demanded that Iran stop its sus- 
pected nuclear weapons program. Bush did 
not rule out using military force in Iran, 
saying all options remain on the table. But, 
addressing widespread concerns in Europe 
that Iran is the next U.S. target after Iraq, 
Bush said: “Iran is ... different from Iraq. 
We're in the early stages of diplomacy.” 
Three days before seeing Vladimir Putin 
in Slovakia, Bush admonished the Russian 
leader to “renewacommitment to democ- 
racy and the rule of law.” Putin has raised 
alarmsin the West by consolidating power, 
rolling back democratic reforms and curb- 
ing press and political freedoms. 
Bush said the U.S. andall Europeancoun- 
tries “should place democratic reform at the 
heart of their dialogue with Russia.” The 
president suggested that Moscow’s entry in 
the World Trade Organization could hinge 
on whether it changes course. 
“Pve got a good relationship with 
Vladimir; I intend to keep it that way,” Bush 
told reporters during a photo opportunity 


prime minister whose party received 14 
percent of the votes on Jan. 30, could be 
tapped for a Cabinet post but has his own 
demands for cooperation. 

Allawi has staunchly opposed the effort 
torid the government and administration of 
former members of Saddam’s Baath party. 

“Tf they met our demands, then we don’t 
careabout what ministerial post we get. Even 
if we were offered a post, we won’t accept it 
unless the demands are met,” said Emad 
Shabeb, a senior member of Allawi’s party. 





Bush decries Russia's failed democracy 


with Chirac. “But as well, intend to remind 
him thatifhis interests lie West, thatwe share 
values ... and those values are important,” 

In the keynote address of his five-day 
trip, Bush signaled that the United States 
will become more involved in the Mideast 
to foster growing hopes for peace. 

“America and Europe have made a 
moral commitment: We will not stand by 
as another generation in the Holy Land 
grows up inan atmosphere of violence and 
hopelessness,” Bush told an audience of 
diplomats, business leaders and academ- 
ics in an opulent ballroom of Brussels’ 
Concert Noble hall. 

The president outlined a White House 
checklist of actions for key players in the 
Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia should give its citizens 
more freedom, Bush said, and Egypt 
should expand democracy. Israel should 
freeze settlement activities and the Pales- 
tinians must dismantle terrorist groups 
and fight corruption, Bush said. - 

Bush and Chirac issued a joint state- 
ment urging all parties to cooperate in the 
investigation of the assassination of former 
Lebanese prime minister Rafik Hariri, 
killed ina massive bombing in Beirut. They 
urged full implementation ofa U.N. reso- 
lution demanding the withdrawal of Syr- 
ian soldiers from Lebanon. It also called 
for a Lebanese government “free from for- 
eign domination.” 
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A Kwelity choice 


Most Hopkins students have never heard of 
Talib Kweli. The underground hip-hop 
phenom may have a great deal of credibility, 
but he’s also never broken into the main- 
stream. Usually, it’s a bad sign when more 
people mispronounce an act’s name than 
recognize it. 

But let’s be fair: All things considered, Talib 
Kweliis a great act to bring to Spring Fair. With 
a limited budget and the daunting task of try- 
ing to please everybody, the committee often 
receives undue criticism for its choices. Save 
the immediate name recognition of a Busta 
Rhymes, Kweli is a highly talented performer 
coming off a well-received album whose April 
performance will not disappoint. 

Most students aren't aware of the difficulties 
that colleges face when trying to book big acts 
for their school. Of course money is the pri- 
mary consideration. The Spring Fair concert 
operates on a budget of about $40,000, with 
half that money going to the performer and 
the other half going to production fees, book- 
ing agents and Ticketmaster. The Student Life 
office has also recently thought better of con- 
tributing the $8,000-$10,000 it had made a 
practice of offering in the past, thinning an 
already shoestring budget. The money that 
remains to attract talent is modest in compari- 
son to other schools like Brown, UPENN and 
Cornell and drives Hopkins out of drawing 
most household names. 

The timing of Spring Fair is also a barrier in 
drawing bands to campus. Spring finds many 
bands in the limbo of either coming off a big 
winter tour and heading back to the studio or 
gearing up for summer tours, unwilling to 


preempt them with a college show. 


Even if a band is up to doing a show, the 


prospect of playing a college with no true 
booking agency and no true venue (the Rec 
center is not the Patriot center) is not always 
attractive to bands, regardless of the money. 
This often leaves Spring Fair scouring through 
hip hop acts like Kweli who are more likely to 
do one-offs, or bands like Guster that have 
made their name playing colleges. 

But Hopkins must do its best to take advan- 
tage of its circumstances. A limited budget 
may preclude us from the biggest acts, but it 
also allows us the freedom and flexibility to 
go after up-and-coming acts whose appeal 
may develop after they play our stage. While 
we can't afford to go after the largest names, 
we can afford the risk of landing an artist 
who hasn't already released three or four 
albums. 

It's important to consider that Baltimore is 
not a major market for large-scale concerts; 
the venues in the city are mostly smaller and 
tend to feature local acts. Bands don't sacrifice 
very much by playing Hopkins instead of the 
Recher. This lack of venues often prevents bands 
from adding shows between stopsat the Electric 
Factory in Philadelphia and the 9:30 club in D.C. 
This venue vacuum should be a major selling 
point for Spring Fair in the future. 

All this being said, Spring Fair never sur- 
vives without the support of the community. 
The committee should make a serious effort 
to get Ticketmaster sales up early and to 
publicize them to the community. A large 
community presence, as well as efforts to 
draw in students from local colleges, would 
be a great selling point for drawing future 
acts. 

And a great performance by Kweli couldn’t 
hurt, either. 





Jolting in some class 


Despite a flurry of complaints from its dedi- 
cated users, the Daily Jolt has finally decided to 
give its forum a hint of decency. 

After the tasteless posts that followed the 
deaths of senior Linda Trinh and sophomore 
Dominic Ferrara, the Hopkins Jolt adminis- 
trators had no choice. In response to numer- 
ous complaints, an order to change the forum 
was sent down from the site’s national head- 
quarters, which oversees 95 such sites across 
the country. 

From now on, any post that includes the 
name ofa Hopkins student, pornographic con- 
tent or racial or ethnic slurs will be deleted. 

The results thus far are impressive. Already, 
a large number of posts have been removed, 
most within minutes. 

While the new policy is working now, the 
administrators of the Daily Jolt must ensure 
that it can be upheld in the future. Jolt admin- 
istrators are Hopkins students, and in addi- 
tion to the rigorous course load that every 
student here must manage, policing a Web 


forum 24 hours a day is a lot to ask. 

While some opponents may believe that 
these changes will drastically change the feel 
of the Daily Jolt forum, such a transformation 
is unlikely. In the long run, the forum is likely 
to maintain the overall tone of negativity and 
immaturity for which it’s always been known. 
Those who wish to complain about the school 
can still post away. Messages attacking other 
anonymous posters are also still permitted. 
Those who love the Jolt forum will still be able 
to recognize it. 

Butas faras libel, pornography and racism 
are concerned, the changes will be of clear 
legal benefit to Daily Jolt, Inc. and of impor- 
tant social benefit to the Hopkins commu- 
nity. 

As long as JHU Jolt administrators can 
keep up their hard work with removing taste- 
less posts, all Hopkins students should be 
relieved they no longer have to dread their 
names being disrespected on an anonymous 
student forum. 





Fishing for compliments 


In the past, many students’ RAB experi- 
ence began and ended with a glance at a 
poster in Wolman. The organization's scope 
has been narrow in the past — the only 
memorable productions were condom 
bingo and a facilitated, but not free, shuttle 
to BWI. 

But this past Saturday night, RAB went 
from freshman class to first class. The trip to 
the Aquarium this Saturday accomplished 
what any University-run activity should do. It 
helped Hopkins students have fun — not al- 
ways an easy task. 

_ It stood on the pillars of any well-planned 
event: a good premise that was well-adver- 
tised and smoothly organized. Incorporate a 
famous aquarium and a $1 trip out of 
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Charles Village and you have an event that 
appeals to everyone. Seeing Hopkins students 
excited over clownfish isn’t your typical Sat- 
urday night, but for an evening, students en- 
joyed themselves, without alcohol, thanks to 
the University. 

RAB made good on a promise to enter- 
tain Hopkins students, if just for one night. 
We hope to see the principles from this 
event applied to future events. RAB should 
focus on larger events like this instead of 
wasting time and energy on planning tug- 
of-war and games of “Do I know my room- 
mate.” | 

Let’s hope the RAB continues the tradition 
of first class events, rather than sinking back 
into sophomoric play dates. . 
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Article on track, but 
deans could do more 


Iwas very pleasantly surprised last 
week to read that President Brody 
had been holding forums on campus 
specifically to meet with undergradu- 
ates in order to discuss their feelings 
on recent events. This is a construc- 
tive step towards bridging the gap 
between administration and student: 
body. 

The only problem was — I had ab- 
solutely no idea that such a forum was 
being held. IfI had, I certainly would 
have been interested in attending. 

The e-mail which was sent to in- 
vite us all to the events never reached 
me. For that matter, I have not re- 
ceived any ‘official’ mass e-mails from 
President Brody or any other Univer- 
sity official in three and a half years. I 
wonder if there are others like me, left 
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unaware of important goings-on be- 
cause of a simple omission in an e- 
mail list. Additional publicity for 
these events is required. 

Although publicity for the forums 
isa concern, this problem is insignifi- 
cant when compared to the inaction 
of the student body in taking respon- 
sibility for their own safety. 

Brendan Schreiber’s commentary 
on this subject last week was right on 


target, and the near constant criti- 
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cism of the University is galling in the 
face of the administration’s notice- 
able efforts. 

Also, if I may, I have a suggestion 
for the administration - there is one 
key element lacking in these forums 
that would certainly increase atten- 
dance if altered (though it makes a 
sad statement about us all) - nothing 
fights apathy like free food. 


Mary Brunner, ’05. 
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OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Government-sponsored media betrays public trust 


s much as I dislike the majority of 
President Bush’s policies, I believe 
that his social security 
Privatization initiative is exactly 
mwhat we need to fix a floundering 
system. Private accounts have proven time and 
time again to promote growth better than pub- 
lic handouts, and with a stake in the system, 
people will be sure to look out for their best 
interests more fervently than the government 
can. Oh, and Mr. President, please make my 
check out to cash. 
You know, I wasn’t originally warm to the 
idea of selling my column space to the White 
House propaganda team, but now that it seems 
to be all the rage, I might as well get my slice of 
the pie while the rates 
are still good. As any 
economist will tell 
you, competition 
drives prices down. 
With more and more 
journalists competing 
forsome ofthe action, 
a part time columnist at a college newspaper 
will be lucky to get a fast food lunch out of the 
deal in the near future. 

James D. Guckertis the latest “journalist” to 
submit his services to the fake news market. If 
you've never heard of him, perhaps you’re fa- 
miliar with his better known alias, Jeff Gannon. 
For more than two years, Guckert/Gannon has 
regularly held a White House press pass, allow- 
ing him to ask questions to Press Secretaries Ari 
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Fleischer and Scott McClellan, and to even the 
President himself. When questioning Bush, 
Gannon — everthe reputable journalist — was 
always ready with a hard ball question, such as 
asking how the President intended to work 
with Democrats who were “divorced from real- 
ity.” Tough questions like that one garnered 
rewards for James/Jeff, getting him scoops on 
Dan Rather-gate and the Iraq war hours before 
the stories broke. 

Clearly Mr. Guckert/Gannon is a shrewd 
business man to see the promise in this bur- 
geoning fake news industry. In fact, he is such 
an entrepreneur that he has two great jobs! One 
is reporting for Talon News, an Internet news 
source that reprints RNC and White House 
press releases. For 
Talon, Guckert/ 
Gannon wrote such 
models of journalis- 
ticintegrity as “Kerry 
could become first 
gay _— president.” 
Gannon is also con- 
nected to a second Web site, GOPUSA. Both 
sites are owned by a Texas delegate to the 2000 
Republican National Convention. Dana 
Milbank of The Washington Post had special 
praise for Talon on MSNBC’s “Countdown” 
with Keith Olbermann. Shelaudeditas “a phony 
media company that doesn’t really have any 
such thing as circulation or readership.” 

Gannon’s other, less glamorous job is own- 
ing several gay pornography sites, including 





http://www.hotmilitarystuds.com, on which he 
is listed as a $200-per-hour erotic escort under 
the nickname “Bulldog.” But how does he man- 
age to juggle these two careers? 

I would love to be able to ask Mr. Guckert/ 
Gannon that very question, especially since the 
two careers seem to be at odds with one an- 
other. I’m curious to find out how he managed 
to use an alias to obtain a White House press 
pass, especially since a real name is necessary 
for the mandatory Secret Service background 
check. That check would most likely reveal 
Guckert/Gannon as a male prostitute of dubi- 
ous eligibility for the coveted pass. So did G/G 
have someone helping him inside the White 
House, or has there just been a horrendous 
security breach for the past two years? Dela- 
ware Senator Joe Biden wants to know, too, 
saying to Bill Maher on Maher’s show, “Why 
isn’t every major network in the country inves- 
tigating a security breach, forget anything else 
... The Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate should be investigating it. The House 
Judiciary should be investigating it.” 

Having operated for over two years, G/G has 
been reporting for the longest time of the fake 
journalists that we know. But the more fledg- 
ling propagandists have done pretty well for 
themselves. Karen Ryan and Alberto Garcia 
made completely false news reports funded by 
the Department of Health and Human Services 
to promote Bush’s Medicare prescription drug 
plan, reports that even aired as news and have 
since been deemed illegal “covert propaganda” 


by the Government Accountability Office. Also, 
conservative columnist Armstrong Williams 
was paid $240,000 by the Department of Edu- 
cation to promote the “No Child Left Behind” 
act and masquerade his paid endorsement as 
news. That would buy a lot of fast food! 

With the fake journalism market booming 
and bustling, demand for factual, “legitimate” 
journalism is waning. Unfortunately, scandals 
and missteps by the actual media such as the 
Dan Rather incident have further hampered 
the free and accurate press. 

Long after the revelations of paid-off re- 
porters peter out, what will be left is a universal 
distrust ofall media outlets that will not soon go 
away. With the line between real and fake so 
thoroughly blurred, who will be able to deter- 
mine where the truth lies? The politicians who 
benefit from the propaganda have been slow to 
demandilifting the smoke screen, further propa- 
gating the fake news and allowing offenders to 
go unpunished. 

But when it all comes down to it, I trust 
that our Department of Justice will be quick 
to ferret out these purveyors of criminal pro- 
pagandaand smoke the evil journalists out of 
their holes. The American people need not 
worry, as this Department of Justice has been 
a beacon of strong leadership and good deci- 
sion-making, even through what few rough 
patches we’ve seen over the past few years. 
And Mr. Gonzales, I trust that my check is in 
the mail. 

—Zachary Goodman is a sophomore. 





Gore a divisive choice for Commencement speaker 


ell it is the time of the year 

again when seniors begin to 

get nostalgic and the class is 

brought together by various 

events including “Senior 
Class Nights” and “Senior Week.” The last and 
final celebration is commencement, where the 
class listens to one last speaker together. The 
time is festive and unifying bringing families, 
administrators, faculty and students together 
for one final moment. Get the theme here? 
James Carville might say, “It’s about bringing 
people together, stupid!” 

Therefore, it should come to no surprise 
that many of my classmates and I were aston- 

~ ished to learn that our graduation was to be 
highlighted by Al Gore —- one of the most 
divisive political speakers of our lifetime. 

Yes Gore, aman so diminished by his dev- 
astating loss to President Bush that he has 
been relegated to nothing more than Demo- 
cratic attack dog status. In doing so, he has 
gone completely off the deep end in a way 
which is entirely embarrassing to his own 
party. 

The former Vice President has shown his 
true colors on many occasions. For instance, 
he made a statement claiming that the Bush 
administration is “disguising the most radi- 
cal effort in American history to take what 
rightfully belongs to the American people 
and give it to the already wealthy and privi- 
leged.” Yes, Bush is like a crazy reverse Robin 
Hood! 

Even John Kerry agreed that Gore is too left 
of mainstream. ABC News reported that, “The 
Kerry campaign has generally kept at arms’ 
length from Gore, who ... has made scathing 
comments about Bush and his administration 


that have gone beyond the kind of rhetoric 


Kerry has employed.” 

So yes, this is the man who will be speak- 
ing at my graduation. A divisive partisan who 
is so washed up that he is practically unem- 
ployable in the private sector (except on uni- 
versity campuses) and is Shunned by his own 
political party. 

It is nice that in our final hour together every 





right-of-center student and parent will get to 
feel completely alienated as they listen to a 
partisan political rant which is entirely insult- 
ing to their beliefs. 

Butit mightnotbe too bad. IfGore speaks at 
alllike he did during the 2000 debates we will all 
probably just fall asleep. 


ERIC WOLKOFF 
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However, there is more to this story than a 
simple bad choice. Everything about this 
speaker reeks of divisiveness right down to the 
way he was chosen. 

Traditionally the Class Council agrees on a 
list of speakers that they send to the Board of 


Trustees to be reviewed for help in selecting a 
speaker. The list is prepared by representatives 
of the class together. They seek to select choices 
that will have broad appeal to the student body. 

So my first question upon hearing the choice 
of Al Gore was, “Did the Class Council really 
meet together and choose him as a speaker?” 

The answer lies in the News-Letter article 
announcing the selection of Al Gore. Notice 
how, other than our Student Council Class Presi- 
dent, not a single member of the Class Council 
was quoted or said to have been involved in the 
process. 

Why? Because when it came time to draw up 
the list of potential speakers, our Class Presi- 
dent failed to consult anyone else from our 
Class Council. , 

That is what stings the most about this situ- 
ation. The normal process was shunned and 
ignored and most of the people we elected to 
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lead our class were mere bystanders ina process 
in which they all should have been involved. 

This is the story of this year’s 2005 Class 
Council. Time and time again petty bickering 
has derailed the proper administration of the 
class. Where was Disorientation? Why was the 
first Senior Night (a great success) turned into a 
reason to seek impeachment of members of our 
Class Council? 

Now our graduation is tainted by a speaker 
who will make half of the people in the audience 
feel uncomfortable and was never the legiti- 
mate choice of the Class of 2005. 

Our commencement shouldbe unifying and 
celebratory in a manner representative of the 
entire class. The focus should be on our collec- 
tive accomplishment. I hope both Democrats 
and Republicans can agree on that. 

—Eric Wolkoff is a senior political science ma- 
jor. 





eh Republican spending reaches new excesses 


ver the past few decades, the GOP 

has employed memorable, often 

amusing techniques for getting 

its ideology across to the Ameri- 

can public, Last year had some 
great moments. There were those “Ask Presi- 
dent Bush” campaign forums where dedicated 
Republicans, and only dedicated Republicans, 
got to pitch the commander-in-chief painfully 
soft, almost congratulatory “questions.” 

Then there were those promotion commer- 
cials for the White House’s Medicare Bill: de- 
ceptive simulated newscasts recently con- 
demned by the Government Accountability 
Office. We’ve even discovered that the White 
House has paid and propped up fake journal- 
ists like Armstrong Williams and Jim Guckert 
to trumpet its policies. ; 

But my favorite piece of questionable mes- 
sage-making comes not from W.., but the Reagan 
administration. Back when he was president, the 
Gipper shocked America with the story of a Chi- 
cago “Welfare Queen” who cheated the govern- 
ment out of $150,000 using dozens of different 
addresses, aliases and social security cards. The 
story wasa complete lie — but sometimes, even a 
falsehood contains valuable truths. _ 

Reagan, in most respects, was abitter enemy 
of the welfare state. Although I may not agree 
with his methods, I ardently believe that small 
government has its virtues. Shelling out cash 





for irrational spending opens the way to cor- 
ruption and insecurity, while an entrenched 
bureaucracy hampers society’s economic, and 
even moral, vitality. 

Forawhile, Americahad seemingly accepted 
the promise of self-determination and limited 
intervention. In the 1990s, free-market deficit 
hawk Bill Clinton declared that the era of big 
government had come to an end. 

He spoke too soon. 

Today, we are seeing the emergence of mas- 
sive government, care of the Bush administra- 
tion. We have a federal apparatus more inva- 
sive than any in history, operated by a group 
ready to wage war both on civil liberties and 
fiscal sanity. And just about everyone, from the 
middle class to innocent Americans targeted 
under the Patriot Act, is suffering because ofit. 

One hypothetical fear with a welfare state is 
that the government will suck in tax revenues, 
hamper consumer purchasing power, and then 
waste its money. Mr. Bush’s big government 


’ doesn’t even take in taxes — it just wastes 


money and runs up historically high deficits. 
Acase in point is this year’s budget. With its 
keen eye for priorities, our administration has 
decided to purge America of the evils posed by 
food stamps and child-care programs. How- 
ever, that dangerously expensive, flaw-infested 
2004 Medicare Bill gets several hundreds of 
billions more in funding than its initial pro- 
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jected cost. 

The White House also plans to borrow $1-2 
trillion to fund its Social Security privatization, 
which even administration spokesmen admit- 
ted will do nothing to help the program’s fi- 
nances. And, ofcourse, Pentagon will see plenty 
of money, about $127 billion of which will be 
used to build — get this 
— robot soldiers. But 
Ive thought of a 
cheaper, easier way to 
keep our troops out of 
combat. It’s called di- 
plomacy. Maybe the 
good folks at the De- 
fense and State Departments have heard of it. 

Sadly, this utter absence of economic sense is 
accompanied by Draconian civil liberty restric- 
tions. Nowthegovernmenthasthe power tosnatch 
up civilians without due process and ship them off 
to Syria or other countries that specialize in brutal 
interrogation. This policy, called extraordinary 
rendition, is a disturbing manifestation of mod- 
ern-day torture. ‘ eek: 

But the recipients of Bush’s tax cuts — all in 
the upper few percentage points of our country’s 
wealth distribution — surely benefit. They gain, 
even as the dollar sinks, the deficit rises, the 
stock markets stagnate, and the rest of the work 


force shuffles through this supposed were 


ery. 
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The behemoth called the Bush state is not only 

a fiscal wasteland anda restrictive abomination, it 
also dishes out welfare — to the people who need 
it least. Those unaffordable first-term tax cuts, an 
assault on the social contract of progressive taxa- 
tion, should have gone to middle America in or- 
der to revive job markets and industry. Instead, 
the administration has 
handed out what I like 
to call “millionaire wel- 
fare” to people who, like 
that “Welfare Queen” 
driving her “Welfare 
Cadillac”, use it in su- 
perfluous, counterpro- 


ductive ways. Poverty rates have risen and wages 


have fallen since Bush took office. The last thing 
this country needs is another supply-side experi- 
ment. 

So the Republicans have turned into the 
party of big, cumbersome government. In 
turn, I hope that the Democrats evolve into 
the party of small, smart government. Al- 
ready sold on the value of intelligent public 
dissent, they may need to reconnect to the 
ideals preached by Jefferson and Jackson to 
throw Bush off his economic crash course. It 
shouldn’t be hard, unless the White House 
has more up its sleeve than deficit spending 
and propaganda. 

— Patrick Kennedy is a freshman. 


Clean Jolt 
benefits all 


he JHU Daily Jolt, a pri- 
vately-owned Web site 
and forum that serves the 
Hopkins community, has 
finally cleaned up its act. 
The site’s stricter forum policy, en- 
acted on February 19th, is preventing 
users from posting pornography, rac- 
ist jokes, and comments about spe- 
cific Hopkins students. Claiming that 
the rules infringe upon their freedom 
of speech, several students have cre- 
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ated a new Web site with an anony- 
mous forum where they can freely 
publish whatever they want. 

This separation benefits everyone. 
Regular Hopkins student can go to 
the Daily Jolt without having to wade 
through abusive and hateful posts, and 
anyone who wishes to view the now- 
banned materialis free to visit the new 
site. 

The Daily Jolt forum has long beena 
lawless medium populated by trolls, 
anonymous users who repeatedly post 
controversial comments to annoy or 
anger other users. The comments these 
trolls make range from harmless repeti- 
tive catch phrases (such as the ubiqui- 
tous ‘party in my pants’) to libelous 
attacks on individual students. These 
users are entertained by other posters’ 
angry reactions. Indeed, trolls aren’t al- 
waysas inane orimmature as you might 
think; often, their sarcastic posts subtly 
poke fun at uptight Hopkins students. 
In the context of the recent deaths 
of classmates Linda Trinh and 
Dominic Ferrara, many of the com- 
ments posted on the Daily Jolt crossed 
the line from inappropriate to intol- 
erable. 

Certainly, the party in our pants 
will always survive. The Daily Jolt 
moderators aren’t focusing on harm- 
less annoying posts. They are concen- 
trating on eliminating the worst com- 
ments. I predict that trolling won’t be 
as widespread on the new alternative 
Web site, either, because there aren’t 
enough users on the newsite to garner 
a reaction. 

Opponents of the new policy are 
crying foul, arguing that the new policy 
interferes with their right to free 
speech. However, this argument 
doesn’t hold. 

First, as a privately-operated Web 
site, the Daily Jolt forum can be as re- 
stricted as its owners want it to be. The 
First Amendment states that Congress 
may not makea law restricting the free- 
dom of expression; the law doesn’t ap- 
ply to private publications or Websites. 
Second, and more importantly, 
even if the forum were government- 
sponsored and the First Amendment 
did apply, much of the material the 








Jolt seeks to restrict would not be le- 
gally protected. Libelous speech, such 
as that directed at several students on 
the Daily Jolt, is not protected by the 
First Amendment. Libel is the act of 
presenting false information that pub- 
licly injures a person’s reputation. 

Completely open online forumsare 
theultimate democraticmedium:any- 
body can post whatever they want 
anonymously without fear of reprisal. 
However, as the actions of Hopkins 
students on the Daily Jolt have dem- 
onstrated, anonymity and pure free 
speech can be a destructive combina- 
tion, especially when combined with 
boredom and immaturity. 

Now that the Daily Jolt has begun 
to moderate its content, it should take 
the next step and eliminate anony- 
mous posting. Because the identity of 
each poster can be concealed, some 
users pose as multiple people and re- 
ply to their own posts. Some threads 
consist entirely of one person arguing 
with himself. In other cases, students 
who would never sign their name on 
hateful speech are emboldened and 
empowered by their invisibility, 

By removing the anonymous post 
option, the Daily Jolt would force stu- 
dents to use a consistent online iden- 
tity and be more responsible for their 
actions. 

The administration of the Daily 
Jolt should be commended for tak- 
ing a stand against abusive and hate- 
ful speech. By creating a new forum 
separate from the Daily Jolt, these 
trolls will lose most of their audi- 
ence and thus much of the impetus 
to offend. Now, we have to wait and 
see whether the moderators will be 
willing to take the next step toward 
a responsible forum by ending 
anonymous posting. 
—Joshua Robinson is a sophomore. 
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Antibiotics reduc 








BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Researchersat Johns Hopkins sup- 
port a study which shows that en- 
abling direct access to antibiotics for 
partners of patients infected with 
sexually transmitted diseases reduces 
the spread of infection. 

Dr. Emily Erbelding, M.D., 
M.P.H., an infectious disease special- 
ist and associate professor at The 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
(JHSOM), and Dr. Jonathan 
Zenilman, M.D., also a professor at 
JHSOM, support this finding in their 
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New findings for 
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editorial “Toward Better Control of 
Sexually Transmitted Diseases,” 
which appears in the Feb. 17 edition 
of The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine online. 

The lead author of the study, who 
is the subject of the editorial, is Dr. 
Matthew Golden, M.D., M.P.H., a 
Johns Hopkins- trained researcher at 
the University of Washington. 

The study involved providing an- 
tibiotics to partners of women and 
heterosexual men with gonorrhea or 
chlamydialinfection and also appears 
in the same edition of The New En- 
gland Journal of Medicine. 
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Within 48 hours of infection, chlamydia cells such as the one above already exhibit severe signs of infection. 


Dr. Erbelding, lead author of the 
accompanying editorial, said in a 
JHSOM press release that “these STDs 
are persistent in the United States — 
we are not making much headway in 
further reducing their overall inci- 
dence, and the standard approach to 
treating partners is one obstacle.” 

Chlamydia is a curable sexually 
transmitted infection that is caused 
by the Chlamydia trachomatis bacte- 
ria, according to the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases (NIAID) fact sheet. The Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) estimate that over three mil- 


JHU geophysicist earns honors 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Last week, the American Geo- 
physical Union awarded Johns 
Hopkins associate professor A. Hope 
Jahren with the James B. Macelwane 
Medal. Established in 1961, the 
Macelwane medal is given annually 
to scientists younger than 36 for their 
accomplishments in geophysics. 

Jahren’s research has also earned 
her the Donath Medal, making her 
the first woman to receive both of 
these prestigious honors. 

For Jahren, however, the great part 
ofher research, focused on the role of 
carbon in ancient ecosystems, is that 
she gets to do what she loves. 

One project that has recently put 
Jahren at the forefront of geophysics 
is her use of carbon analysis to put 
new perspective toa problem that has 
been plaguing paleontologists for de- 
cades. 

This age-old division between 
some scientists is all thanks to one 
tiny fossil. 

Fossil hunters on many continents 
have dug up remains of spongiophyton 
minutissinum, but despite its wide- 
spread and common nature, paleon- 
tologists have never been able to agree 
on what class of organism the fossil 
belongs to. 

Some think that this tiny fossil is a 
plant, more specifically a member of 
the family that we know as modern 

-day mosses. Others think that this 
fossil belongs to an entirely different 
kingdom on the tree of life; they be- 
lieve that it is lichen, a combination 
of a fungus and bacteria. 

Jahren, when entering this debate, 
did not feel strongly one way or an- 
other, and she believes this unbiased 
view helped her research greatly. She 
decided to take advantage of carbon, 
a chemical element, to figure out 
which kingdom the mysterious fossil 
belongsto, 

As Jahren puts it, “all carbon was 
not created equal,” and she used this 
natural phenomenon to her advan- 
tage. About one percent of all the car- 
bon in the universe is carbon-13, a 
form of compound slightly heavier 
than the normal form, carbon-12. 
Biological processes affect these two 
forms of carbon slightly differently 
and Jahren suspected that they could 

beprocessed differently in mosses and 


lichens because the two have differ- 
ent ways of getting carbon into their 
systems. 

To test this hypothesis, Jahren 
gathered dozens of modern day 
mosses and lichens and tested the ra- 
tio of the two forms of carbon present 
in them. Much to her advantage, she 
discovered that lichens have a higher 
proportion of carbon-13, the heavier 
form, than mosses do. 

Returning to the mysterious fossil 
which she set out to analyze, Jahren 
found that the ratio ofits two forms of 
carbon fit almost exactly with the ra- 
tio that she had calculated for mod- 
ern day lichens. Therefore, she con- 
cluded that  spongiophyton 
minutissinum was lichen. 

This has implications in what sci- 
entists believe the world was like 408 
million years ago, when 
spongiophyton minutissinum was 
present. If this widespread organism 
were a moss, it would suggest a 
swampy planet. Lichens can survive 
much harsher conditions and tem- 
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peratures however, and thrive in dry 
areas, suggesting that the planet was 
perhaps less marshy than people be- 
lieve. 

Though many scientists still be- 
lieve that the argument is far from 
over, Jahren thinks that she made a 
valiant effort. After all, she says that 
what she is really trying to do is “rein- 
vent paleontology using chemical 
methods,” and this is just what she 
succeeded in doing. 

Besides identifying fossils using 
carbon dating, Jahren is currently 
using additional carbon records to 
characterize changing atmosphere 
and weather patterns in ancient times. 

Jahren has been an associate pro- 
fessor of Earth and Planetary Science 
at Johns Hopkins since 1999. Before 
this, she did research at UC Berkeley 
and Georgia Tech. 

In addition to Jahren, geophysi- 
cists Paul Asimow and James T. 
Randerson of Caltech have also been 
awarded the Macelwane Medal this 
year. 














ad of STDs 


lion people in the United States be- 
come infected with chlamydia every 
year. 

According to the NIAID fact sheet 
on gonorrhea, itis alsoacurable sexu- 
ally transmitted infection, caused by 
the Neiserria gonorrhoeae bacteria. 
Statistics from the CDC indicate that 
approximately 75 percent ofreported 
cases of gonorrhea occur in people 
between the ages of 15 and 29. 

Patientsin Dr. Golden’s study were 
randomly assigned to one of two 
groups: “expedited treatment” or 
“standard referral.” Partners of the 
patients in the expedited treatment 


group received antibiotics either di- | 
rectly from the patients or from staff | 


involved in the study. Patients in the 


standard referral group were advised | 


to refer their partners to a physician 
for treatment. 

The results of the study indicate 
that persistent chlamydial infection 
occurred in 11 percent of patients in 
the standard referral group and three 
percent of patients in the expedited 
treatment group. Recurrent gonor- 
rheal infection occurred in 13 per- 
cent of patients in the standard refer- 
ral group andin 11 percent of patients 
in the standard referral group. 

In the editorial accompanying this 
study, Dr. Erbelding and Dr. Zenilman 
indicate that the expedited treatment 
approach presents an improvement 
over the current approach, which is 
requesting that patients refer their sex 
partners for treatment. 

Dr. Zenilman said in the JHSOM 
press release that “the study’s results 


should encourage physicians and | 


public health policy advocates to in- 
corporate expedited, patient-deliv- 
ered therapy of antibiotics into their 
practices to effectively treat partners 
and control the spread of STDs, such 
as gonorrhea and Chlamydia.” 

In the editorial, however, the au- 
thors state that implementing the ex- 
pedited delivery of antibiotics into 
public health policy maybe problem- 
atic. They indicate that there are few 
existing pharmacy networks that 
could implement the method of anti- 
biotic delivery proposed in the study. 
Furthermore, the authors state that 


having partners of patients make | 


clinical visits provides physicians with 
other opportunities, such as counsel- 
ing and testing for other STDs, be- 
sides merely providing antibiotics. 

Dr. Zenilman said in the JHSOM 
press release that “this approach had 
the added benefit ofserving asa model 
for public-private approaches to pub- 
lic health problems. With this ap- 
proach, no additional public funding 
wouldbe required to expand the num- 
ber of field staff to offer partner noti- 
fication services. Treatment was de- 
livered to a high proportion of the 
group exposed to the STD. Privately 
run, local pharmacies willingly par- 
ticipated in the program. If legisla- 
tors are prepared to relax current re- 
strictions on dispensing, as did 
Washington state for this study, then 
it could be effective elsewhere in cit- 
ies where high rates of gonorrhea and 
Chlamydia remain persistent prob- 
lems despite efforts to apply standard 
health approaches.” 
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hormone problems 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


For most women, getting their 
period is a nuisance they wish they 
didn’t have. But many women have 
to cope with the additional incon- 
venience of irregular periods, 
cramping, and weight gain. This can 
be not only an extreme annoyance 
but also the sign of something more 
serious. 

These are just a few symptoms of 
whatis called Polycystic Ovarian Syn- 
drome, or PCOS. The main cause of 
PCOS isan abnormal surge of andro- 
gens that preventa normal menstrual 
cycle from occurring. 

The woman’s ovaries contain eggs 
that are surrounded by fluid filled 
sacs. Each month during a normal 
menstrual cycle, an egg will ma- 
ture. As it matures, the fluid sur- 
rounding it also increases in 
volume. Once it is ready to travel 
down to the 
uterus, the follicle 
surrounding the 
egg ruptures and 
dike ae GS 
released. If the 
egg is not fertil- 
ized within a few 
days, a menstrual 
period will oc- 
cur. 

For women 
with PCOS, how- 
ever, the elevated 
androgen levels 
willinterfere with 


occurring. 


androgens that 
prevent a normal 
menstrual cycle from 


even cancer. 

Forwomen who wantto have chil- 
dren in the future, PCOS can make it 
more difficult to conceive. There also 
appears to be a higher rate of miscar- 
riage, premature delivery, gestational 
diabetes, and pregnancy-induced 
high blood pressure. 

PCOS is diagnosed through a se- 
ries of tests where a physician will 
measure a woman’s hormone levels 
to detect the presence of elevated an- 
drogen levels. 

The physician will also assess the 
size of the ovaries and determine if 
there is swelling througha pelyicexam 
or an ultrasound. 

He or she can also determine 
through an ultrasound if the en- 
dometrium is unusually thick. Phy- 
sicians can also evaluate the areas of 
hair growth to determine if the an- 
drogens are the main perpetrator. 

There are a series of treatments 
out there for women with PCOS. 

To regulate 
the menstrual 
cycle and pre- 
vent build up of 
the endometrial 
lining, a physi- 
cian may recom- 
mend that a 
woman be put 
on hormonal 
contraceptives 
to regulate the 
hormones and 
stimulate a pe- 
riod. 

Other hor- 


PCOS is caused by an 
abnormal surge of 





this normal pro- 
cess. Instead ofreleasing each month, 
many eggs will remain as fluid filled 
sacs, and are known as cysts. 
Normal ovulation and the rup- 
turing of the follicle does not occur, 
andasaresultit will suppress proges- 
terone levels within the reproductive 
cycle. Without this necessary hor- 
mone in a woman’s cycle, a men- 
strual period is irregular or does not, 
occur. 

The cysts continue to generate 
androgens, which continues the on- 
going cycle of suppressed ovulation. 

Furthermore, women can also 
suffer from growth of facial and 
body hair, especially on the toes, 
chest, stomach, hands or back, skin 
problems such as acne and oilier 
skin, male pattern balding or thin- 
ning hair, discolored patches of 
skin, and weight gain. Her insulin 
level can also be abnormal. 

More serious health problems in- 
clude Type II Diabetes, high blood 
pressure and cholesterol, which 
present more serious health problems 
in the long run. 

In addition, the inability to have a 
normal menstrual cycle also causes 
the endometrium within the uterus 
to thicken and stagnate, leading to 
extremely heavy bleeding if a period 
occurs at all. 

Repeated bouts of delayed en- 
dometrial shedding or no shedding 
at all can lead to endometriosis, or 


monal options 
include antiandrogens, or agents 
that block the production of andro- 
gen. 

Diabetes drugs suchas metformin 
have shown to be an effective way of 
regulating blood glucose levels and 
subsequently reducing the produc- 
tion of androgens. However, studies 
have not yet confirmed whether 
metformin is safe for pregnant’ 
women, since it does cross the pla- 
centa. 

A surgical procedure to help 
stimulate ovulation can be per- 
formed laparoscopically and it in- 
volves “drilling” away a part of the 
ovary. One setback to this proce- 
dure is that its effects only last a few 
months and will need to be repeated 
periodically. 

If there is a weight problem, a 
recommended weight loss regimen 
will help decrease the risk of heart 
disease by lowering blood pressure 
and cholesterol. 

Possible cosmetic symptoms of 
PCOS, including acne, hair loss and 
weight gain, can affect body image 
and self esteem. Treatment to correct 
hormone levels, as well as diet modi- 
fication and stress reduction when 
necessary, are important, since obe- 
sity and stress can contribute to high 
androgen levels. 

It is estimated that five to 10 per- 
cent of women of childbearing age 
have PCOS. 





Global warming threat increasing 


any days this past 

winter have been 

unseasonably 

warm. Often, we on 

the East Coast have 
reached record high temperatures. In 
the news-media, meteorologists ex- 
claim how great it is that we’re having 
a mild winter season this year and 
citizens are content to keep their coats 
and hats stored away. 

However, the warm weather is not 
the wonderful phenomenon it seems 
to be. The rise in temperature is a 
blatant indicator of the very real 
problem of global warming. 

While the Bush administration 
denies it, global warming is a true 
threat. 

According to a recent study, the 
temperature could rise up to 11 de- 
grees Fahrenheit within the nexthun- 
dred years, much higher than the pre- 
vious figure of two degrees. 

The United States is the biggest 
contributor to global warming, pro- 
ducing most of the world’s CO2 emis- 
sions. 

With five percent of the world’s 
population, the United States con- 
tributes almost 25 percent of the 
world’s carbon emissions. 

Global warming isa threat to world 
weather patterns, and climate change 
is causing natural disasters such as 
hurricanes, heat waves, floods and 
droughts. Global warming also leads 


to the extinction of animal species 
and promotes the spread of infec- 
tious disease. 

Yet slowing climate change is not 
as easy as simply reducing global car- 
bon emissions. 

Global warming must be stopped 
in a way that does not provide an 
economic advantage for the rich de- 
veloped nations. 

Developed countries became rich 
through burning fossil fuel in an un- 


KRISTIN PLYS 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
AGENDA 


sustainable manner, and it will be ex- 
tremely challenging for the global 


south to develop without utilizing 


these same methods, 

It is necessary that countries that 
are more technologically capable shift 
into more sustainable methods of pro- 
duction immediately, while develop- 
ing nations follow as that technology 
becomes cheaper. 

Without taking into account the 
differences between the global north 
and south and their respective capa- 
bilities for sustainable energy tech- 


nology, the income gap between the 
north and the south would grow even 
larger. HRI Pa eS 

However, what they don’t say on 
the eleven o’clock news is that there is 
something each person can do to re- 
verse climate change. 

The principle cause of climate 
change is CO2 emissions. Ways to 
reduce CO2 on an individual basis 
would be to drive less, take public 
transportation, bike, use fuel-effi- 
cient, hybrid or alternatively pow- 
ered cars, making clean energy 
choices in choosing utility providers, 
using fluorescent light bulbs to save 
energy, and simply turning out the 
lights when they are not in use. 

Choosing a vegan lifestyle also re- 
duces carbon emissions by eliminat- 
ing the need for the CO2 producing 
beef and dairy industry. 

It is critical that we unite to stop 


climate change. 


If we don’t stop global warming, 
natural disasters will become even 
more frequentand devastating. More 
species will be added to the endan- 
gered species list, and death and dis- 
ease will proliferate. ee 

Don’t let TV meteorologists puta 
positive spin on something as serious 
as climate change. ig 

Put high pressure on those in 
power to change their destructive 
ways. You put the change in climate 
change, 
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BY JESSICA REBARBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


One of the more vocal groups on 
campus, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity College Democrats work towards 
increasing political awareness, espe- 
cially in the political party manner, 
among the student body. Through 
several carefully planned activities, 
especially last semester during the 
2004 Presidential Campaign, the Col- 
lege Democrats made their intentions 
and belief systems clear. 

“We hope to continue to get our 
message out there,” said Aaron 
Glaser, sophomore member of col- 
lege democrats. 

The club, one of the more well-es- 
tablished organizationson campus, has 
about 350 members on its list-serve. 

“Our membership has not de- 
clined,” said College Democrats 
President Christine Krueger, a jun- 
ior. “We want people to see what the 
democratic party is all about, which 
is to help all people, help people in 
need, help the middle class.” 

“We want to focus on community 
involvement and community service. 
Civic initiatives are important,” said 
Krueger. 

This week’s upcoming meeting 
will be featuring one of the Balti- 
more coordinator’s for the Young 
Democrats of America. Another 
promising future speaker is Ward 

Morrow, a former Hopkins Dems 
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JHU Dems look to future 








Hopkins Democrats hosts several speakers, including Mayor O'Malley. 


in student body. 

Their main goal was to increase 
political awareness on and around 
Johns Hopkins. To this end, the Col- 
lege Democrats recognize the fact that 
there is not enough voter turnout, 
and they worked to ameliorate the 
situation. 


night which they hope will have a 
large turnout. If you missed out on 
purchasing one of the Dems shirts 
this fall, the group willbe selling more 
of them at Spring Fair later this se- 
mester. 

“The club night should be a great 
event for the democrats,” said Glaser 
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FIVE BEST DRINKING GAMES 


Your Social Life 


BEIRUT 


Beirut, sometimes called Beer 
Pong, is the classic drinking game 
and the favorite at Hopkins, espe- 
cially in the fraternity scene. 

Combining precision and coor- 
dination and stealing its arrange- 
ment from bowling, beirut is a de- 
manding yet rewarding drinking 
game. 

“Beirut, because you're under 
pressureandin directcontrolofhow 
much the personnexttoyoudrinks,” 
said sophomore Jaan Y. 

Although Beirut canbe playedin 
singles, it is usually played in pairs, 
in which a duo, working together, 
gets a ping-pong ball into the op- 
posing teams cup as often as pos- 
sible. There are different rules for 
re-racking, so ask your host. 

Not everything about Beirut is 
glorious though. The downsides in- 
volve serious health concerns when 
your ping pong ball rolls under that 
fraternity basement couch and the 
need for a long table, something 
mostdorm rooms don’taccommo- 
date. 

Anumberofhouserulesarecom- 
mon — knocking a cup over is 
grounds for a penalty chug (but no 
points); ball may not be “auto-re- 
turned” via a fortuitous bounce off 
the cup, etc: The trajectories of the 
volleys should be high arcs, to keep 
things civilized (and to maximize 


they can pour as much beer into a cup 
in the center of the circle as they like. 
The person to draw the fourth King, 
however, has to drink everything from 
the cup. 

“Kings is my favorite,” said sopho- 
more Jen Kim. “Because it always ends 
up in drunken debauchery, but in a fun 
way.” 

Although there is a variety of rules 
foreach card, my personal favorite goes 
as such: Ona two, you drink; ona three, 
it’s me; on four, touch the floor; on five, 
raise your hands to the sky; on six, 
chicks drink; on seven, boys drink; on 
eight, start a sentence; on nine, bust a 
rhyme; ten is for categories; Jack is fora 
rule; Queen is the question master; 
Kings, pour it in; Ace is a waterfall. 
Mostoftheseareselfexplanatory.Some 
of my favorite rules are not using the 
word “the” and making playersdosome 
action each time before they drink. 


ASSHOLE 


There is nothing more glorious 
than being the president in the game 
ofasshole. Ok, that’s not true, butitis 
quite enjoyable. 

“Freshman year, meandsomekids 
were bored one night and played 
Asshole for three hours, the kids down 
the hall joined in and next thing you 
know we have five games of asshole 
going in a little dorm room. It was 
awesome,” said sophomore Ryan 
MacCaffery. 

The rules of asshole are a little more 
consistentthan Kings, but some people 
change them up. Approximately six or 


game, but thoseare the groundrules. 


FLIP CUP 

“Flip cup is my favorite, be- 
cause I’m one flip queen,” said 
sophomore Deepa Ghandi. “I've 
definitely played in a few bars in 
New York. We just go and buy 
cups and play in the bars.” 

In flip cup, two teams line up 
on opposite sides of the table. 
The first person in each line has 
to drink his beer and flip the cup 
over until its standing up 
straight. Then the next person 
goes. The first team to finish is 
the winner. 

Flip cup is one of the easiest 
drinking games to play and doesn’t 
take much skill or thought besides 
theability to chugand the balance of 
an empty cup on your fingertips. 
But be careful; if your team loses 
because you couldn’t get your cup 
to stand up straight, you might have 
alot ofangry friends on your hands. 


BEER BATTLESHIP 


Although notnearlyas popular 
as the previous four drinking 
games, I think Beer Battleship can 
kind a place here at Hopkins, be- 
cause it combines the excitements 
of board games and intoxication. 

Mostpeopleare familiar with the 
childhood game of battleship. You 
setup ablock of cupsand put beer in 
the ones that represent where you 
ships are. Your opponent does the 


President who went on to become This semester, the College Demsare Tangential to the College Dems your chance at a poofter). seven cards are dealt to each player. Same thing, out of sight from you. 
the President of the Young Demo-__ working oncontinuing their localout- themselves is the Hopkins Donkey, Therank of the cardsis (most powerful When cone menigh ate 
crats of America. He will be offer- reach programsandcontinuingtodis- the Democratically-slanted newspa- to least powerful) 2, A, K, Q,and3. A forships, the ship is “sunk ee. 
ing insight into being a leader for KINGS have to drink the beer from your 


those in attendance. 

This past semester, during the 
Presidential election, the College 
Dems were extremely active. The 
hosted and attended a plethora of 
campaign functions in the hopes of 
bolstering support for John Kerry. 

“We worked on several national 
campaigns and sent members to 
South Dakota, Ohio and Penn,” said 
Glaser. “We helped register voters in 
Maryland and escort people to their 


voting places.” = Fie: Sagi Mag 


One major event was the College 
Dems Barbeque, where Baltimore 
mayor O'Malley came to the Beach to 
discuss local and national politics. Ad- 
ditionally, Camden Yards has a Demo- 
crats day, where Hopkins Demsshowed 
their support at an Orioles game. 

“Our picnic was the largest politi- 
cal rally on the Hopkins campus since 
1969,” said Glaser. 

Somemembers participated in the 
campus-wide Presidential debates, 
where the Dems squared off against 

the College Republicans. This event 
demonstrated the main campaign is- 
sues, and the opinions ofboth camps. 
This therefore allowed for an in- 
creased amount of awareness within 


cuss political and political party issues. 
Oneoftheir outreach programsisteach- 
ing Civics classes to public school stu- 
dents in east Baltimore. 

Members go in once a week and 
discuss current events, such as the re- 
cent elections in Iraq or the future of 
Social Security. When speaking to older 
students, members also touch upon 
college and the Johns Hopkins Urban 
Scholar’s Program, which allots money 
for inner city students to afford a pri- 
vate university. 


This particular program is not: 


about spreading the beliefs of the 
Democratic Party; rather, it is about 
extending the crucial knowledge of 
politics and events to those who might 
not otherwise get the change to learn 
about them. , 

This April, the Demsare also host- 
inga “kiddie Conference,” where two 
fourth-grade classes from Baltimore 
will spend the day learning at the 
Mattin Center. There will be major 
speakers in attendance, including 
Mayor O’Malley, assisting in teach- 
ing more current events. 

The College Democrats also spon- 
sor several fundraisers to increase 
their funds for their cause. Next week, 
the group is putting together a club 


per on campus. The Donkey focuses 
on providing a written forum for stu- 
dents to express and read their politi- 
cal sentiments. 

“Writing for the Donkey has 
greatlyimproved my journalistic skill, 
as well as increased my awareness of 
Democratic policy,” said Freshman 
Donkey writer Brian Kalish. 

During the Presidential campaign, 
the paper focused on relaying the is- 
sues and the Democratic stance on 
them to students. This semester, the 
Donkey is looking to inform the stu- 
dent body on current Democratic 
measures and report the goings-on 
with the Democratic Party locally and 
nationally. 

Despite the fact that the Hopkins 
Democrats clearly have a bias in their 
views, many of their programs are 
geared towards the campus, and city 
of Baltimore, in general. 

The Dems feel that efficiently and 
accurately diffusing knowledge of cur- 
rent events is the first step towards cre- 
ating a more aware nation. 

“We wantto keep out message out 
there, keep our members active,” said 
Krueger. 

The Democrats have weekly meet- 
ings every Tuesday at 8:30 p.m. 
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For the less physical, card 
games are a way you can get drunk 
and sit down at the same time. 

“It’s always hilarious” said 
sophomore Josh Chaffee of the card 
game in which participants draw a 
card froma face down circle and do 
whatever the rule of that card is. 

The name, sometimes called 
“Circle of Death,” stems from the 
rule that when players draw a King 


two always clears and a four is a social 
drinking round. 

After the first person plays a card 
the following person can playa higher, 
but not equal, card or pass. 

This continues until the first person 
gets rid of their cards. This personis the 
president. The last person to get rid of 
their cards is the Asshole and on the 
next round the Asshole has to give his 
two best cards to the president. 

There are different variations of the 


ship. Themore of your ships thatare 
sunk the more you have to drink. 
“The rules are intricate and ev- 
eryone winds up just wanting to 
drink, but while it lasts, its great,” 
said sophomore Michael Scavelli. 
The complete rules can be found 
at http://www.collegehumor.com/ 
*textfile_id=109323. 


— compiled by Katherine Brewer 
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Mens basketball drops down to fifth 











ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore forward Dan Nawrocki and the Jays could not figure out a way to beat first-place F&M this week. 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Coming into the final week of the 
season in a first-place tie with peren- 
nial powerhouse Franklin & Marshall, 
the Johns Hopkins men’s basketball 
team stumbled in their final two regu- 
lar season games and fell into fifth 
place. In the final game of the regular 
season, the Diplomats dropped the 
Jays 74-70 on the Diplomats’ home 
court Tuesday night. 

The Diplomats secured their place 
at the top with the win and will host 
the semifinal and final rounds of the 
Centennial Conference tournament. 
Hopkins went home with the No. 5 
playoff spot. They will head into the 
tournament with an overall record of 


14-10 and a conference record of 11- 
7.F & Mimproved to 19-6 overall and 
14-4 in conference play. 

In Tuesday night’s game, turn- 
overs were the key factor that helped 
the Diplomats to victory. The Jays 
committed a whopping 24 turnovers, 
while the Diplomats hada mere eight. 

“We really hurt ourselves by com- 
mitting so many turnovers and giv- 
ing them extra chances to go down 
and score, so there is definitely room 
for improvement on our side,” said 
sophomore guard TJ Valerio. 

Valerio posted eight points, three 
rebounds and went three for five from 
three-point range. 

“We turned the ball over way too 
much tonight,” said senior forward 
and co-captain Eric Toback. “F & M 


is a good team and they are great at 
capitalizing on other team’s mistakes. 
We were sloppy with the ball all game 
long and in the end I feel that’s what 
hurt us the most.” 

Toback took advantage of his 
chances in the final moments of the 
game to bring his total to 21 points 
and four rebounds. Healso made five 
of eight three-pointers. 

“I knew that I needed to do some- 
thing to help get us back into the 
game,” said Toback. “My teammates 
found me when I was open and | 
knocked down some big shots.” 

In addition, Toback was named a 
First-Team All-Centennial Confer- 
ence selection on Wednesday. He 
leads the team in minutes played and 
points per game and is 11th in the 





conference in scoring. 

“We made too many mental mis- 
takes,” said junior guard Bobby 
Sharafeddin. “Turnovers killed us 
again.” 

Sharafeddin posted seven points 
and one rebound. 

But for the struggle with ball con- 
trol, Hopkins actually outperformed 
the Dipsin many categories. The team 
posted its most efficient shooting 
night of the season (48.1 percent over- 
alland 62.5 percent from long range). 
The Jays also posted 42 rebounds, 
while the Diplomats had 26. 

“F&M has been our rival for along 
time now so any game with them is a 
big one,” said Toback, “For this game 
specifically, we needed to come out 
with a win to improve our chances of 
avoiding another game before the 
conference tournament this week- 
end.” 

“It wasn’t really the showdown it 
was expected to be,” said Sharafeddin. 
“F&M had clinched home court for 
the playoffs prior to the game, and we 
were just battling for positioning. 
With that said, the game itself was 
very competitive and both teams 
played as hard as they could. There’s 
no question about that.” 

Nevertheless, the team is looking 
ahead to its do or die match-up with 
Haverford. 

“It’s not an easy task to win three 
games all on the road, however, every 
single player on our team knows what 
we are capable of when we play to our 
potential,” said Sharafeddin. “We 
know we can win these three up- 
coming games, and I believe the 
entire team expects to win these 
games.” 

Thursday night the Jays travel to 
Pennsylvania to face the fourth 
ranked Haverford Fords on their 
home court. The Jays are 1-1 against 
the Fords, as they lost to Haverford in 
overtime early this season. 

“The only motivation we need to 
win against Haverford this Thursday 
is the fact that from here on out, any 
loss and our season is over,” said 
Toback. 

The winner of the game on Thurs- 
day will play top ranked F&M in the 
semifinals at F&M on Saturday. 

The other semifinal game will also 
take place in Lancaster and will fea- 
ture Gettysburg and Ursinus, who are 
currently tied for second place. Tip- 
off is scheduled for 2 p.m. 

The winners of the Gettysburg vs. 
Ursinus gameand F&M vs. Haverford 
or Hopkins will play for the champi- 
onship title on Sunday at 3:30 p.m. 

“We can’t wait to play F&M on 
Saturday. That’s our rival, and it 
would feel so good to knock them out 
of the postseason,” said Sharafeddin. 

“All the teams in the playoffs are 
very close talent-wise, so whoever is 
able to put together a series of good 
games has thechanceto win the confer- 
ence,” said Valerio. “There is no over- 
whelming favorite to win the tourna- 
mentsoif we play to the levelthatwe are 
capable of, we have as good a chance as 
any other team to come out on top.” 


Randall hits 1,000 point mark in season ender 


Athlete of the Week 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Tuesday night, while most 
Hopkins students were studying for 
Bio Chem in the library, senior co- 
captain Ashanna Randall scored her 
1,000th career point in the last regu- 
lar-season basketball game of her ca- 
reer. The Blue Jays traveled to confer- 
ence rival Franklin & Marshall to 
obtain the number two seed in the 
Centennial Conference Tournament, 
defeating F&M 78-50. 

Randall was instrumental in the 
game, as she has been in many others 
during her past four years at Hopkins. 
She joined just 10 other women in 
Hopkins Basketball history to score 
1,000 career points after the game. 
Randall had 988 points before the 
F&M game Tuesday night and fin- 
ished with 1002, as she scored a team 
high 14 points during the game. With 
11:12 remaining in the game, Randall 
made a one-pointer from the free- 
throw line and landed herself in 
Hopkins history. 

“While her shot may not look ‘pic- 
ture perfect,’ Ashanna always finds a 
way to finish,” said head coach Nancy 
Funk. “It seems that the more diffi- 
cult the shot, the more likely she is to 
hit it. In addition to her ability to 
score, Ashannahas moved into fourth 
in the career rebounding list with over 
700 rebounds.” 

Randall also scored over 1,000 ca- 
reer points in high school, when she 
earned first-team all-county honors. 
Just yesterday it was announced that 
Randall has been named to the first- 


team All-Centennial Conference for 
women’s basketball this season. The 
previous two years Randall was a sec- 
ond-team pick. Her first-team pick 
makes it the 11th time in 12 years that 
Hopkins has hada first-team All-Cen- 
tennial conference selection. Randall 
is currently ranked 11th on the 
school’s all-time career points list. 

Randall leads the Jays in scoring, 
with 10.7 points per game, and re- 
bounding, 8.1 boards per game. She 
is shooting 47 percent from the field 
and has four double-doubles, 39 
steals, 21 assists and 18 blocks on the 
season. : 

“Ashanna is a natural athlete who 
possesses great quickness and fi- 
nesse,” said Funk. “She has a knack 
for being where the ball is at both 
ends of the floor. She is a quiet leader 
with strong character and an inner 
drive that motivates everyone around 
She is regarded in high esteem by her 
teammates and is one of the best play- 
ers to come through our program.” 

At Hopkins freshman year Randall 
was fourth on the team in scoring, 
second in field goal shooting, third in 
reboundsand fourth in blocked shots. 
She played 26 games, staring five with 
an average playing time of 14.9 min- 
utes. 

Sophomore and junior years 
Randall started and played in all 28 
games. As a sophomore Randall led 
the team in blocks, tied in rebounds 
and was second overall in scoring, 
field goal shooting and steals. Junior 
year she led the team in rebounds 
with 7.0 per game and was second on 
the team in minutes played per game, 
points per game and field goal shoot- 
ing. Randall finished third in blocks 
with 19 and steals with 54. 
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Senior co-captain Ashanna Randall has scored 1,002 points in her four- 
years career. She is the Jays’ lone first-team all-conference selection. 





W. Bball wins eight 
to finish out season 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al2 
Hopkins women’s basketball history 
to reach the 1,000-point plateau. 

Hopkins was sluggish at the start, 


| allowing Franklin & Marshall, which 


was fighting forits playofflife, to jump 
out to a quick 5-0 lead. The Blue Jays 
were able to get their offense going 
soon after, however, and retaliated 
immediately. The first halfwas a back- 
and-forth affair, with Hopkins tak- 
ing a seven-point advantage into the 
locker room at halftime. 

With renewed focus, the Blue Jays 
gave the Diplomats little chance at a 
comeback in the second half, collec- 
tively shooting a staggering 61 per- 
cent from the field as a team. By the 
time Randall etched her name in the 
history books in the ninth minute of 
the half, the game was already out of 
reach for the Diplomats. 

Junior forward Katie Kimball, 
coming off an injury that had ham- 
pered her two weeks, had a gutsy per- 
formance. She posted her second 
double-double of the season, with 12 
points and 11 rebounds, as the ma- 
jority of her production came in the 
second half. 

“She’s definitely a strong part of 
this team, now that she’s back it’s 
definitely given us a lift down the 
stretch,” said Hopkins head coach 
Nancy Funk of Kimball, who is aver- 
aging better than 10 points per game 
in her final season. 

Sophomore guard Whitney Davis 
and senior guard Ashley Felix added 
13 and nine points, respectively. 

Sophomore forward Julie Miller 
led the way for the Blue Jays, racking 
up 20 points in their victory over 
Ursinus last Saturday. She headlined 
a spectacular offensive night for the 
Blue Jays, who shot 50 percent from 
the field and 70 percent from beyond 
the three-point arc. 

Ursinus was barely able to hold its 
own in the first half, as Hopkins con- 
tinually caused turnovers and took 
advantage of hot shooting early on, 
while the Bears struggled to find their 
mark. Senior forward Ashanna 
Randall led the way early, scoring six 
points in the first five minutes and 
controlling the boards for the Blue 
Jays. 

Midway through the first half, 


CENTENNIAL 





"ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
The women’s hoops teamwillonce 
again face arubber match withMC. 


Ursinus was able to mount a come- 
backa little over, pulling within three 
points, but Hopkins quickly re- 
sponded with a 17-6 run to take 14- 
point lead into the halftime locker 
room. 

Ursinus never had a chance in the 
second half, as Miller rattled off six of 
her game-high 20 points in the open- 
ing minutes, bulwarking Hopkins’ al- 
ready comfortable lead to 20 points. 
The hot shooting from the Jays never 
cooled down; Davis sunk a pair of 
daggers into Ursinus’ heart with two 
three-pointers thatsparkeda 13-2 run 
to ice the easy victory. 

The Blue Jays now look forward to 
their much-anticipated rubber match 
with McDaniel. If history is any indi- 
cation, it will be a dog fight to the 
finish. Hopkins and McDaniel have 
met in the finals the last two years 
with each coming out on top once. 
The teams have also split the regular 
season series for the past five years. 
They are rivals in every sense of the 
word. 

Should Hopkins defeat McDaniel, 
they would mostlikely play Dickinson 
in the finals. The Blue Jays are the 
only Centennial Conference team to 
defeat the Red Devils this season. | 

But first, the Green Terror await. 


CONFERENCE 


BASKETBALL STANDINGS 





Men’s Basketball 


1. Franklin & Marshall* 
(14-4) 





Women’s Basketball 


1. Dickinson* (17-1) 
2t. Johns Hopkins* (16-2) 





2t. Gettysburg* (13-5) McDaniel * (16-2) 
Ursinus* (13-5) 4. Swarthmore* (11-7) 
4. Haverford* (12-6) 5.  Gettysburg* (10-8) 
5. Johns Hopkins* (11-7) 6. Franklin & Marshall (9-9) 
6. Muhlenberg (9-9) 7.  Ursinus (8-10) 
7. Washington (7-11) 8. Muhlenberg (7-11) 
8. Dickinson (5-13) 9. Washington (3-15) 
9. McDaniel (3-15) 10. Haverford (1-17) 
10. Swarthmore (3-15) 11, Bryn Mawr (1-17) 
* Clinched playoff berth 














PJ’s Pub 


Happy Hour 
Buffet 
Friday 4-8 
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can. 
Key figures to once again be the 
focal point of the Jays’ offense, as she 
averaged just over ahat trick per game 
last season. With her ability to slash _ 
- to the goal, the ILC will have even 

more of a problem trying to slow her 

down witha year of experience under 
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Wrestlers exact 


revenge in finale 


Handful of Hopkins competitors exceed 
expectations at the Centennial tournament | 
| 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
placed below their seeds and several 
recorded upset victories. 

Sophomore Jimmy Van Daniker 
(125 pounds) has one such upset to 
his credit. Starting the day as the 
fourth seed, he opened up with an 8- 
0 shutout of Washington & Lee’s 
David Shubick, the fifth seed. In the 
next round, though, he drew Eddie 
Murray, the 39-0 top seed, who took 
the match bya score of 9-1, dropping 
Van Daniker into the consolation 
bracket. There, he defeated Kings 
Point's Mike Syntax, putting him in 
the third place bout against Stevens’ 
Ian Gorham, who entered the day 
ranked fifth in the nation. In that 
match, Van Daniker won a nail biter, 
defeating Gorham 4-3. 

Sophomore Marco Priolo (141 


pounds) also 
tooka third place 
finish, scoring 
three upsets to 
get there. He 
drew Sean 
Donahue tostart, 
the third seed 
from Ursinus. 
Donahue beat 
Priolo 11-2 dur- 
ing the dual meet 
earlier in the sea- 


son, but could not duplicate that per- 
formance this time. Priolo took the 
match 6-4. He then lost to second- 
seeded Matt Shank of Gettysburg, but 
went on to beat fifth seed Gerry 
Fortuna of Kings Point and then 
fourth seed Eddie Labatch of 
McDaniel in the finals of the consola- 


tion bracket. 


Also avenging losses on the day 
were freshman Eric Fishel (174 
pounds) and freshman Jim Crumlish 
(149 pounds). Fishel, the sixth seed, 
beat third-seeded Jesup Sataloff of 

Washington & Lee 10-2 in his open- 
ing bout, only to see him again in the 
third place match. Sataloff won this 
time around, taking a 7-3 decision. 
Crumlish lost his first match to 
McDaniel’s Mark Nakasone, the third 
seed, moving him to the consolation 
bracketwhere he pinned Stevens’ Zak 
Lenz in only 1:16 and beat fifth seed 
Josh Sabol of Ursinus, 5-4. Crumlish 
had lost to both wrestlers earlier in 


the season, 


Seniors JoeSelba(165 pounds) and 
co-captain Dave DeGaravilla (285 
pounds) finished below their seeds. 
Selba, the third seed, took a tough 
loss in the third-place match against 
Kings Point’s Nate VandeVenter, 





roic effort.” 


a PP EV RTE 
Everyone put it all on 


the line, and that’s all 


anyone could ask for. 


— KIRK SALVO, 
HEAD COACH 





going down 4- 
DeGaravilla was the second seed, but | 
had to wrestle stricken with food poi- 
soning. He took fourth place in what 
head coach Kirk Salvo called “a he- | 


in overtime. | 


For the seniors, it was tough to see | 
their careers come to an end. “I’m | 
going to miss it, definitely,” said 
Dambro. Co-captains Dambro and 
DeGaravilla leave a hole both in the 
lineup and in the wrestling program, 
as both have adeptly filled the hard to 
occupy upper weights. | | 

Referring to their weights as much | 
as their dedication, Salvo said, “Guys 
like Tony and Dave won’t be easy to 
replace.” Dambro, DeGaravilla, and 
Salvo are the last three members of 
the wrestling class of 2005 left stand- | | 
ing. As many as nine have gotten in- | 
jured or quit the | 


team for other 
reasons over the 
course of the past 
four years. “I 


can’t say enough | 


about the 
amount of com- 
mitment, dedi- 
cation and effort 
these guys put 
forth,” said 
Salvo. 


This tournament turned out to be 
a fitting tribute to these departing 
seniors. In addition to wrestling their 
own matches, they got to see the suc- 
cess of the underclassmen on the 
team, the new nucleus of the team. 
With the strong showings from Van 
Daniker, Priolo, Crumlish, and Fishel, 


they can be sure that the team will 


it behind. 


remain strongas they prepare to leave 


Not farbehind, though, as Dambro 
feels that coaching is in his future, 
perhaps even at Hopkins. 

“Tm heading to med school next 
year,” he said, “but coaching at 
Hopkins in the future is definitely a 
possibility.” This continued commit- 
ment to Hopkins wrestling under- 
scores the devotion that Salvo praises 
in all of his wrestlers. Wrestling is a 
demanding sport, and no one on the 
team could last withouta strong dedi- 
cation to the sport. 

“[dlike to emphasize the respect I 


have for the seniors and for the whole 


could ask for.” 


team,” said Salvo. Looking back on 
an up and down season, he contin- 
ued, “Everyone involved in the pro- 
gram was really pleased. Everyone put 
it all on the line, and that’s all anyone 
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| The women’s swim team will be sending eight competitors to Michigan to compete in the NCAA Swimming & Diving Championships in two weeks. 


Swimmers stay sharp in NCAA warmup 





BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Traveling all the way to Ohio to 
compete this past weekend, the Johns 
Hopkins women’s swim team had a 
fantastic meet at the Blue Grass 
Mountain Conference Meet. The 
team placed second overall, finish- 
ing behind Wingate University 
amongst a 12-team field. 

Teams from all over the southeast 
competed at the meet, while Hopkins 
boasted the best finish of any D-III 
team in the competition. 

A total of eight Hopkins swim- 
mers qualified for the NCAA Swim- 
ming & Diving Championships, 
which will be held in Michigan the 
second weekend of March. Impres- 
sively, each and every swimmer on 
the team earned a second swim in at 
least one event and all of the Hopkins 
competitors scored points for the 
team. 

“The meet was our best meet of 
the season in terms of racing, enthu- 
siasm, performances and team chem- 
istry,” said head coach George 
Kennedy. “We all had fun and now 
eight of our women will be ready to 
swim personal best times at NCAAs 
in a few weeks.” 


Key pegged for prestigious list 


Super sophomore 
recognized by 
Tewaarton watch list 


BY JON ZIMMER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


After a breakout freshman cam- 
paign, rising sophomore attacker 
Mary Key has been named the 
Tewaarton Award Foundation’s 
preseason watch list for 2005. Each 
year, the foundation recognizes the 
top male and female collegiate la- 
crosse players with a postseason 


award. 


Lacrosse’s version of the Heisman 
Trophy, the Tewaarton Award’s 
watch list is narrowed to five finalists 
as the season progresses, with a cer- 
emonyhonoringthewinner tobe held 
on June 2 in Washington D.C. 

“She’s one of those players that ev- 
ery opponent double teams, but still 
has the talent to score anyway,” said 
senior midfielder Sandra Lebo of Key, 
who was named Co-Rookie of the Year 
by www.womenslacrosse.com last sea- 
son. “Mary handles pressure well, she’s 
gota really quick first step and she is an 
ing athlete. She’s a fun player to 


watch. 


Asa first-year starter for the Blue 
Jays last season, Key broke the school 
record for scoring, racking up 74 
points (52 goals, 22 assists). A first 
team AII-ILC selection in 2004, Key 
.r has also been recognized by Inside 
_ Lacrosse as a preseason All-Ameri- 
. 
. 


her belt. 


Hopkins, which has been slated in 
the No. 6 position in the IWLCA’s 
preseason poll, has shown continued 
improvement over the past few sea- 





FILE 
Sophomore Mary Key has been identified as a candidate for the 
Tewaarton award, awarded to the top male and female lacrosse players. 
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sons. The Jays ranked as high as ninth 
during last year’s regular season poll. 

The Blue Jays open their season 
against ILC opponent Davidson on 
Saturday, Feb, 26. 








Junior Kalei Walker finished 
strong for the Blue Jays as she won the 
200-yard freestyle at the meet in a 
time of 1:54.72, earning 20 points for 
Hopkins. Her time was her fastest of 
the season by more than a half sec- 
ond. Walker also helped the 400-yard 
medley relay team qualify for NCAAs. 
Freshman Melissa Grammer dropped 
over seven seconds from her best time 
to finish in 12th place in the 200-yard 
backstroke. 

“Great individual performances 
were put in by everyone,” said assis- 
tant coach John Weitz. “Our breast- 
strokes were great.” 

Sophomore Allie Foster set a meet 
record and won the 200-yard breast- 
stroke while junior Jessica. Chang 
swam the fastest 50-yard breaststroke 
split in school history. Chang, with 
thatrecord swim, helped the 200-yard 
medley relay also qualify for NCAAs. 
With the relay qualifying times 
Walker, Chang, classmate Abiona 
Redwood, sophomore Kelly 
Robinson and freshman Erica 
Pakkala are automatically qualified 
for NCAAs as members of their re- 
spective relay teams. 

Robinson won the 200-yard but- 
terfly in 2:07.80, also qualifying for 
NCAAs. 

“T feel like a huge weight was lifted 
off my shoulders this weekend be- 
cause it was my last chance to make 
nationals on individual events, and I 
thankfully did,” said Robinson. “Af- 
ter seeing what our 200-yard med- 
ley relay could do un-shaved and 
un-tapered, nationals is going to be 
really exciting. After that race we 
were on such an adrenaline high, 


that it didn’t even matter that we 
didn’t win the event, making the ‘A’ 
cut was enough. My 200-yard but- 
terfly was very exciting because I 
went into that race very nervous and 
came out exceeding my expecta- 
tions.” 

Robinson also won the 100-yard 
butterfly with a time of 58.91. “I 
think that this weekend has been 
one of the most successful for the 
team since I’ve been here,” said 
Robinson. “We came together as a 
team when individuals needed en- 
couragement and cheering on and 
we were successful at doing what we 
needed to get done. NCAA cuts were 
made, best times were accom- 
plished, and fun times were had all 
weekend long. We had great com- 
petition and great swims this week- 
end.” 

Junior Katie Herbst won the 500- 
yard freestyle in her best unshaved 
time, 5:10.28 Herbst also had best 
times in both the 200-yard freestyle 
and the 200-yard backstroke. Senior 
Diana Smirnova also qualified for 
NCAAs during the Blue Grass meet. 

“This meet was a great way to 
start offthe championship season,” 
said senior co-captain Betsy 


Maragakes. “Hopefully it gave the 
men’s team some encouragement, 
since they begin their champion- 
ship season next weekend in Pitts- 
burgh at ECACs. As a senior, the 
Bluegrass was my last meet ever, 
and brought an end to my swim- 
ming career at Hopkins. It was great 
to end on such a positive note.” 





va 
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The Jays finished second to only 
Wingate University this weekend. 


NCAA QUALIFIERS, W. SWIMMING 


Jessica Chang, Junior 
Allie Foster, Sophomore 
Katie Herbst, Junior 
Erica Pakkela, Freshman 








Abiona Redwood, Junior 
Kelly Robinson, Soph. 
Diana Smirnova, Senior 
Kalei Walker, Junior 





Track readies for Centennial finals 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s and women’s 
track and field teams are looking 
forward to a strong indoor season 
finish this weekend at conferences 
championships. 

Dickinson College will host the 
Indoor Track and Field Centennial 
Conference Championships Satur- 
day and Sunday in Pennsylvania. 
While the Blue Jays look to improve 
upon last year’s performance, many 
individuals on the team are also 
looking to qualify for ECAC cham- 
pionships. 

Sophomore Jason Dubyoski, who 
finished fourth in the hurdles last year 
will be a part of two sprinting teams 
which have a shot at winning confer- 
ences. In the 4 x 200-meter event 
Dubyoskiwill be joined by three fresh- 
men; Jacob Breecker, Tristan Tho- 
mas and Chris Cottrell, all of whom 
will also be competing in the 200- 
meter dash as well as the 55-meter 
dash. 

In the 4 x 400-meter, Dubyoski 
will compete along with juniors David 
Dierker and Shane Olaleye. “This re- 
lay has been the highlight of the sea- 
son. so far,” said head coach Bobby 
Van Allen. “They have already shat- 
tered our school record and won the 
Frank Colden Invitational three 
weeks ago defeating many of our con- 
ference opponents. We are ranked 
within one second of the conference 
leader and defending champion 


Haverford College.” 

In the field events Hopkins pole 
vaulters look to make their mark. 
Junior Garrett Butler looks for a top 
three finish, a school record and an 
ECAC qualifying mark. He will be 
joined by classmate Ted Esborn who 
is currently ranked sixth in the con- 
ference. 

In the medley relay freshman Ja- 
son Hortiatis, junior Andrew 


[The 4 x 400 relay 
team] has been the 
highlight of the 


season So far. 


—BOBBY VAN ALLEN, 
HEAD COACH 


Bauerschmidt, Kobayashi and 
Olaleye will strive for the school 
record of 10:32, while Bauerschmidt 
is running around a 4:20 anchor 
mile time. 

On the women’s side, junior 
Andrea King returns to defend her 
conference championship in the 
shot put, and also aims for the ECAC 
championships. Sophomore Giselle 
Joseph and freshman Jessica Reeves 
will also have strong opportunities 
to score points for the Blue Jays. 

Reeves will be in two sprint 


events, the 55-meter dash and the 
200-meter dash, as well as two field 
events, the pole vault and the high 
jump. 

Reeves has the potential to finish 
in the top six in all of these events. 
Joseph will take on the longer sprint 
race, the 400-meter dash, which she 
has run just twice this year. Along 
with sophomore Kaitlyn Flynn and 
freshman Julie Blumreiter, Joseph and 
Reeves will compete in the 4 x 200- 
meter relay, which has a chance to 
qualify for ECACs. ; 

Blumreiter along with Reeves will 
also try to make their marks in the 
high jump. Blumreiter is fresh off her 
best jump of the year this past week- 
end, which puts her into the top four 
in the conference. 

Freshman distance runners Javi 
Hartenstine, Angela Kaon and Jacci 
Clauss will look to score in their 
respective events. Hartenstine will 
run the mile, Kaon the 3000-meters 
and Clauss the 5000-meters. All will 
try to break into the scoring of one 
of the toughest Division III confer- 
ences in the nation for distance run- 
ning. 

Hopkins will try and carry the 
momentum from last weekend’s field 
events at the Keogh Invitational at 
Haverford College into conferences. 
Butler and Esborn finished one and 
two respectively in the pole vault. 
Cottrell finished fourth in the long 
jump and Thomas sixth. Blumreiter 
also won the high jump by clearing 
five feet. 
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W. Basketball vs. McDaniel TBA r] 
W. Lacrosse vs. Davidson 5 p.m. ree 
M. Tennis vs. Methodist TBA 4 
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The Johns Hopkins women’s lacrosse team is 
ranked No. 6 in the preseason IWLCA poll, 
the highest-ever ranking in the program’s 
history. 





ays to host home playoff game 


W. Hoops secures No. 2 
seed for Centennial 
Conference Tourney, set 


to start this Saturday | 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 





After an uncharacteristic two-game skid 
midway through its Centennial Conference | 
schedule, the Johns Hopkins Women’s Bas- 
ketball team ended the regular season on an 
eight-game winning streak. The Blue Jays 
defeated Ursinus and Franklin & Marshall on 
the road this week, winning 82-51 and 78-50, | 
respectively. 

With the win against Franklin & Marshall 
this past Tuesday night, the Blue Jays finished 
the season with an overall record of 21-4, 
including a 16-2 mark in the Centennial Con- 
ference. The strong finish was enough to earn 
Hopkins a home game in the semifinal round | 
of the Centennial Conference playoffs against | 
rival McDaniel this upcoming Saturday. Johns 
Hopkins is the No. 2 seed in the tournament, 


conference. 

After making quick work of the Bears on 
their weekend road trip to Pennsylvania, the 
Blue Jays picked up right where they left off 
against Franklin & Marshall this past Tues- 
day. Hopkins defeated the Diplomats 78-50 
to clinch the second seed in the Centennial 
Conference playoffs. 

Senior forward Ashanna Randall reached 
a personal milestone in the game, netting her 
1,000th career point ona free throw shot with 
11:12 remaining in the second half. Randall 
becomes the 11th player in history of the 

ConTINUED ON Pace A10 


= See Page A10 for the Ath- 
lete of the Week, senior for- 





behind Dickinson, which finished 16-1 in the | 





Freshman forward Andrea Dodrill drives to the hoop in an earlier win over Muhlenberg. 
The Jays finished the season with eight straight wins to secure the No. 2 playoff seed. 


ward Ashanna Randall. 


Wrestling finishes fifth 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The end of the wrestling season is always a 
mixed blessing. On one hand, it’s tough to see 


| the end of the competition that the team 


worked all year to prepare for. On the other 
hand, it’s nice to welcome three meals back to 


| the everyday schedule. 


“Tm feeling good about eating whatever I 


| want,” said senior 197-pounder and co-cap- 


tain Tony Dambro. 

This past Saturday at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, the Jays wrestled at the culminating tour- 
nament of their season, the Centennial Con- 
ference Championship meet. Hopkins took 
fifth place out of the eight teams competing. 
Dambro was Hopkins’ highest finisher, com- 


in C.C. Championship 


ing in second place in his weight class. He 
took an 8-4 loss in the finals to Muhlenberg’s 
Matt Loesch, the same wrestler who defeated 
him for the 197-pound crown a year ago. 
Hopkins totaled 43.5 points, while Ursinus 
won its third consecutive conference tourna- 
ment with 89.5 points. The finish was a tough 
one, as Hopkins placed behind Muhlenberg 
and Stevens, two teams the Jays had beaten in 
dual meets. 

Unfortunately, neither Dambro nor any 
of the Blue Jays will be going on to nationals, 
Only the first-place finisher in each weight 
class gets an automatic bid to the NCAA tour- 
nament. So now all of the Hopkins wrestlers 
can resume eating regularly and look back on 
a tournament in which only two Blue Jays 

CONTINUED ON Pace AI1 
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_The Jays will need to win three road play- 


off games to take home the C.C. title. 


Men’s basketball falls 
into fifth in final week 


The Blue Jays’ late season match-up with 
Franklin & Marshall figured to decide the No. 
1 seed for the Centennial Conference Tour- 
ney. Unfortunately, a two-game skid to close 
out the regular season leaves Hopkins with a 
tough road toa title, with three potential road 
games. Still, with aclosely-match playofffield, 
anything can happen. Page A10 


W. Swimming qualfiies 
eight for national finals 


The women’s swim team traveled all the way 
to Ohio to compete in a competitive 12-team 
field at the Blue Grass Mountain Conference 
Invitational this weekend. The Jays placed 
second, posting the best finish of any D-III 

squad to compete. Eight women will con- 

tinue on to the NCAAs. Page All , 
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then you don't want to miss this! 


9008 OTECampus Housing Fair 


February 25th - Glass Pavilion 
11:00am to 3:00pm 


Come see area landlords, win some great stuff and find out all you 
need to know about living off campus next year! 








www.jhu.edu/ hds/ offcampus 
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ARTS CARTOONS PHOTO ESSAY 
Cookey and Spookey Doodle-mania Oh, Canada 

i Can you recognize the IR pro- News-Letter staffer Joseph Ho 
soap Aes snd protege PaetaLhite d right? No, it’s not pulled a Nick Culbertson, 
ates Our interview Professor Farnsworth from grabbed his passport, backpack 
wath the dramatic pair reveals Futurama. Turn to page B10 to 2 a) re Serae sit cine 3 Dey 
Fe ee ork on page B12. 

some of their plans. Page B9. find the answer. B10 a anada. See his w pag 
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Class of 2005 hopefuls want your vote for Young Trustee 


JAMES CAMERON CHEN 





Asan undergraduate, I developed, 
not in the conventional way. It is 
better to live life than to study it. 
Taking strolls, talking to neighbors, 
establishing a rapport with fellow 
security guards. I find it exhilarat- 
ing to find out about another’s life. 
Walking out from the library at 2am, 
I find myself facing a full moon and 
a security guard. It is hard to say 
what I felt that night. Words can’t 
say it, only emotion will do. The 


security guard would give up every- 
thing to be in my place. Nota trace 
of doubt in my mind. I discovered 
his life story. He moved form 
Cameroon, Africa a few years ago to 
find a better life. He left his sister 
and brother behind all to pursue a 
better life. But all he got was pain. 
What have we got to live for? Just 
can’t turn and walk away. There- 
fore as a Young Trustee, I propose 
to work toward a more relaxed 
meaningful atmosphere. Instead of 
studying like a maniac, I’d rather 
talk to the security guard and havea 
cup of coffee at a street café, oh 
wait, we don’t have one. We could 
all use a little change. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Founder and Co-Presi- 
dent of Hopkins Peace Corps (2002 - 
2005)-It’s anew culture oriented ser- 
vice organization; Shriver Hall Con- 
cert Series , Stage Manager (2002 - 
2005); Medical Research (2003 - 
2005); Varsity Fencing (2001 - 2002). 





STEVEN CHEN 








P’ve come to realize that Hopkins 
is essentially what you make of it. 
Pve loved my time here, and I be- 
lieve that it is due in part to the 
choices I made along the way. I’m 
honored to be running for Young 
Trustee, as it gives me an opportu- 
nity to serve as your voice and to 
represent your interests. 

Existing board members work to 
benefit the entire university. How- 
ever, the Young Trustee position is 
an opportunity to present the view 
from and for the undergraduate 
population. I hope to work toward 
a stronger and more cohesive un- 
dergraduate experience. The 
“Charles Commons’ is a step in the 
right direction. We shouldn’t lose 
sight of what moreis possible. I hope 
to work toward a more Hopkins- 
friendly community that will allow 
students to stay connected after 


sophomore year. I also hope to work 
toward a more supportive adminis- 
tration for our extracurricular 
groups. Current policies are not 
conducive to starting or running a 
student group. I hope to create an 
environment and consequently the 
opportunity for more students to 
get involved. I hope you will give 
me a chance to make the right 
choices and to serve as your voice in 
the future. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Octopodes - Coed a 
Cappella (2001 - present): Music Di- 
rector (2003-present); Alpha Phi 
Omega - Service Fraternity (2002- 
present): Membership Vice President 
(2002-2004); Blue Key Society-Cam- 
pus Tours (2001-present): President/ 
Regular Tours Chair (2002-2004); 
JHU Forensics-Speech Team (2003- 
present):Founder/Vice President of 
Membership (2003-2004); Admis- 
sions Representative (2002-present); 
Resident Advisor (2003-present); 
Teaching Assistant-Organic Chem- 
istry Laboratory (2003- 
present);Research at JHMI (2002- 
2004); Stanley Fellow (2003-2004); 
NuRho Psi-Neuroscience Honor So- 
ciety (2004-present); inducted 
(2004); Beta Beta Beta-Biological 
Honor Society (2003-present); in- 
ducted (2003); Omicron Delta 
Kappa-Leadership Honor Society 
(2003-present); inducted (2003). 





MEGAN COE 





I am extremely proud to bea part 
of Johns Hopkins University. I am 
honored to be included in a commu- 
nity full ofindividuals who have made 
significant contributions tothe world. 
During my short time here I have 
been a leader on campus in various 
positions, and hopefully have made 
the Hopkins experience just a little 
better for some of you. However, I 
believe there is more I can do to main- 


tain the aspects of Hopkins that have 
made it so dear to my heart and to 
improve those things which keep the 
University from reaching its full po- 
tential. 

If selected as a young trustee I 
would represent the undergraduate 
community and Homewood campus. 
As the university adds new branches 
and locations, I will remind the board 
of its responsibility to this vital core. 
In addition, as this campus grows, it 
must do so with constraint in order to 
retain its collegial environment. 

I would be grateful for the honor 
ofrepresenting youasayoung trustee, 
and helping to ensure that Hopkins 
will only improve as it moves into the 
future. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Resident Advisor; Senior 
Leadership Consultant; Women’s 
Rugby (Founder); Class of 2005, Vice 
President (2001-2003); JHU Taekwon 
Do (2001-2003) 





JOSEPH JAMES CHUNG 





As Young Trustee, I will vote on 
and discuss issues determining where 
Hopkins is headed. I am particularly 


concerned about a warranted but 
negative “allacademics/competition” 
image Homewood portrays to per- 
spective students. Having tried to al- 
lay perspectives’ concerns on 
grassroots levels (by telling them 
about recent improvements), | feel 
strongly that more can be done to 
rectify this damaging image viaa more 
centrally structured University/Ad- 
ministration and better informed 
Board of Trustees. As Young Trustee 
I will see that this happens so we can 
effectively build a well-rounded and 
favorably publicized undergraduate 


A Young Trustee is charged to care 
for Homewood as well as Hopkins’ 





other schools (Medical, Peabody, 
international campuses, etc.). I will 
mediate between the needs of all in 
order to yield win-win situations, 
especially for undergraduates. | 
have worked extensively with Ad- 
ministration and understand that 
other Hopkins institutions have re- 
quirements, but I know too well the 
immense needs of our undergradu- 
ate community. After fully submers- 
ing myself into the daily beating of 
student and academic activities, I 
am still and always will be abso- 
lutely impassioned to make this 
place better. Though much diffi- 
culty lies ahead, I aim to be the best 
Young Trustee Homewood has ever 
produced. 


ANTHONY CRIEZIS 








My nameis Anthony Criezis and I 
would like to represent the current 
senior class next year as a Young 
Trustee. I am very involved on cam- 
pus as a second year RA, as the Presi- 
dent of the JHU Chemical Engineer- 
ing Society, and as President and 


BEN DOWER 





The Johns Hopkins community 
has been developing at a rapid pace 
and will continue to do so. While 
some change is inevitable, let us be 
careful not to lose sight of the shared 
academic and social ideals that 
originally brought us to this insti- 
tution. I believe universities should 
attract students by differentiating 
themselves, not imitating their 
peers. Before expanding, universi- 
ties should ensure that they are able 
to provide excellent services for the 
existing student body. Most impor- 
tantly, universities should develop 





JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Founder and President of 
Sigma Chi Fraternity’s Kappa Upsi- 
lon Chapter (26 months);Founder 
and Chair of Hopkins Inter-Greek 
President’s Assembly (1 year); Chair 
of Faculty/Staff Involvement Com- 
mittee for Fall Festival (18 months); 
JHU Model United Nations Staff & 
Crisis Reporter/PR (1 year); Fund 
Raising Coordinator for MSE Sym- 
posium (1 semester); Liaison Chair 
for Student Movement of Interna- 
tional Relief (1 year); Swimmer, JHU 
Varsity Swim Team (1 year); Mem- 
ber of Order of Omega (2 years); Cre- 
ating office for and becoming the 
undergraduate Greek-Life assistant/ 
mentor/ advisor. 


Co-founder of the JHU Sailing Club. 

Vote for me and I will make sure 
that progress is made in administra- 
tive decisions concerning Johns 
Hopkins. I will do my best to raise 
money for the school and decide how 
to best appropriate that money. Ihave 
a lot of experience in both team and 
leadership roles as well as in manag- 
ing budgets and organizing large 
events. I believe that I am qualified 
for the job and can make a difference 
in the next four years. I challenge you 
to do the right thing and vote for me 
for Young Trustee. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Resident Advisor (RA) for 


2 years; President & Co-Founder of | 


Hopkins Sailing Club; President of 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers JHU Chapter (A.I.C.H.E) 


in response to students’ needs, not 
dictate those needs through expan- 
sion. Whether or not the board 
shares my opinions, I am positive I 
can espouse the aforementioned 
values diplomatically and effec- 
tively. We should all be able to leave 
Johns Hopkins having left more 
than an academic record, but an 
ideological legacy that will remaina 
part of the undergraduate experi- 
ence here for years to come. More 
than any other candidate, I under- 
stand and am prepared to represent 
our common interests and aspira- 
tions at this university’s highest 
level. Thank you very much for your 
support. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Intramural Supervisor, 
Dept. of Recreation, 2001-2003; Vice 
President & Treasurer, Ice Hockey 
Club, 2002-2003; Aitchison Fellowin 
Washington, DC, 2003; Student Study 
Consultant, Dept. of Academic Ad- 
vising, 2004; Entering the 2005 Busi- 
ness Plan Competition and Public 
Policy Essay contest; Writing a Se- 
nior IR Thesis 





JASON FODEMAN 





One, Two, Three Four FODY 
Wants More! 

Besides addressing security is- 
sues, | am running for Young 
Trustee because I believe the ad- 
ministration must do more to cre- 
ate and nurture an improved sense 
of community and school spirit on 
the Johns Hopkins University cam- 
pus. Asasoon to be Hopkins gradu- 
ate, | am vested with Blue Jay pride 
to make JHU the best it can be, both 





on and off the field. I am a hard 
worker and am willing to fight for 
what I believe in. This is best dem- 
onstrated by my three year effort 
regarding my critically acclaimed 
228 page book. I perceived a prob- 
lem for future generations that no 
one was addressing. This prompted 
me to write a book and take the 
message to television (including 
CSPAN2 BOOKTYV), radio, and 
newspapers. I networked with vari- 
ous organizations and made pre- 
sentations. These same analytical 
and communication skills, ability 
to work with others, determination, 
and concern will enable me to effec- 
tively serve the student body as a 
Young Trustee and improve the 
school. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Alpha Epsilon Delta; Alpha 
Kappa Psi Business Fraternity; Jewish 
Student Association; Chesed; Ping 
Pong Club; Organized a rally to in- 
crease and mobilize security concerns; 














ARIELLE J. GOREN 





I am running for the position of 
Young Trustee because | feel uniquely 
qualified to give back to the Hopkins 
community in such a capacity. As an 
undergraduate, I participated in vari- 
ous activities that allowed me to gar- 
ner avery interesting cross-section of 
life at JHU. As a three-year member 
of the HOP and its current chair, I 
have sought to create fun and diverse 
programming that appeals to a wide 
variety of students. By serving as a 


student voice on various committees 
and task forces, I have already spenta 
lot of time thinking about issues that 
are most important to all of us: secy- 
rity, housing, student life, and com- 
munity. Hopkins has so much poten- 
tial to do more for its students, jt 
simply needs more people with a yj- 
sion who are committed enough to 
give their time and input. I believe 
that we can have housing for all four 
years, that we can build a real student 
center to serve as a hub for social 
activity, and I will fight for these things 
and more not because I have to, but 
because I want to. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC. 
TIVITIES: 4-year member and officer 
of the Mental Notes, an on-campus a 
capella group; Current chair of the 
Hopkins Organization for Program- 
ming (HOP); Current co-editor-in- 
chief of the Hopkins Diplomat (under- 
graduate journal of international 
studies); Selected participant to the 
Scheduling and Arts Task Forces 





EUNA LHEE 


My years at Hopkins have been the 
best times of my life. [have met brilliant 
faculty members and colleagues, creat- 
ing unforgettable memories and last- 
ing friendships. Asa result, I would like 
to continue my involvement in the 
Hopkins’ community and interaction 
with such incredible people. 

My broad academic experiences 
will allow me to give a more accurate 
perspective of the Hopkins intellec- 
tual experience. I also have been ac- 
tive on three different Hopkins divi- 
sions, enabling me to have an 
extensive knowledge of the main cam- 
puses in the Baltimore area. 

As a Young Trustee, I will be a rep- 
resentative to campus attitudes and 
needs, facilitating communication be- 
tween the student body and the trust- 
ees. I support President Brody’s deci- 
sions on increasing funding to make 
Hopkins and the community a safer 
place. I hope to make Hopkins a more 
cohesive campus, allocating funds for 
social initiatives such as class formals 
andcross-divisional mixers. Finally, my 
intellectual endeavors in France willes- 
tablish a firmer relationship with the 
JHU European Office and expand 
study-abroad opportunities for both 


Hopkins and European students, 

I hope to have the extraordinary 
opportunity to serve the University 
and represent the Hopkins student 
body on the Board of Trustees, 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Hopkins Undergraduate 
Research Journal (2002-present): 
Editor-in-Chief of Content (2004- 
present): Content Editor (2003- 
2003), Features Editor (2002-2003); 
JHU Forensics (2003-present): Co- 
Founder (2003), President (2003- 
present): Alpha Phi Omega Service 
Fraternity (2002-present); Section 84 
Conference Co-Chair (2003-2004), 
Theta Class Service Vice President 
(2002); Golden Key International 
Honor Society (inducted in 2003): 

Academic Vice President (2004- 

present); Admissions Representative 

(2004 - present); FAME (2002- 

present): Co-Founder (2002), Presi- 

dent (2002-2004); National Society 

of Collegiate Scholars (2002- present); 

Secretary (2003-2004); Fund-raising 
Chair (2002-2003); Mu Phi Music 

Fraternity (2002-present, Vice Presi- 

dent (2003 -2004), Omnicron Delta 
Kappa (inducted in 2003); Tri-Beta 
Biological Honor Society (inducted 
in 2004); Hopkins Music Society 
(2003-present: Co-Founder (2003), 
Vice President of Programming 
(2003-2004); Blue Key Society (2003- 
present): JHU News-Letter (2001- 
2003): News reporter (2001-2003), 
Copy Staff (2002-2002); Freshman 
Advisory Board for Admissions 
(2001-2002); Double Degree Student 
Advisor: (2002-present); Orientation 
Staff (2002-2004): Parent Ambassa- 
dor (2003-2004), Tour Guide (2003- 
2004), Arts Night Participant (2003, 
2004), Orientation Assistant (2002); 
Admissions Student Worker (2004). 





Since arriving at Hopkins I have 
worked hard, nottobuildaresume, but 
to learn as much as possible - not sim- 
ply about the world outside but about 
those who make up the world we have 
right here: you. When I felt like I could 
be of service I seized the opportunity, 
and dedicated my time to take advan- 
tage of positions with which you, my 
peers, entrusted me. I have never for- 
gotten and will never forget that leader- 
ship is a relationship, nota title, 

Scoresofpastcandidateshave prom- 
ised to represent the interests of un- 


IVERSON BRYANS LONG 


dergraduates. I’m sure many have 
done an excellent job. But when was 
the last time that you communicated 
with them? Of course, dialogue that 
is not coupled with dedication and 
professionalism will not get the job 
done. I plan to work creatively and 
collaboratively, and with the Board 
to reach difficult and innovative de- 
cisions to manage and direct what I 
consider not only one of the greatest 
universities the world has seen, but 
home. This home has seen many a 
dark day, and continues to struggle 
with problems. I respectfully request 
the honor of making you part of the 
solution. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Student Council Presi- 
dent and member of SAC Executive 
Board (2004-2005); Junior Class 
President (resigned to study abroad, 
2003); Woodrow Wilson Debate 
Council (2001-2005); Junior Varsity 
Fencing Team (2001-2002); Monitor 
and Staff - Housing and Conferences 
(2003-2004); JHU Model UN Con- 
ference (2002-2003, 2004-2005) 
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NEENA ISHWARI MARUPUDI 








A friend once told me that suc- 
cess could be measured by how 
much a person could laugh ina day. 
My mother once told me that suc- 
cess could be measured by the 
amount of respect that people give 
you; my father always tells me that 
success is achieved when you know 
that at least one life has been helped 
because you have lived. These stan- 
dards of success have become my 
motivation in running for the posi- 
tion of Young Trustee. If selected, I 
hope to promote a forum atmo- 
sphere where student voices and 
concerns can be explored and dis- 


cussed regularly. By further build- 
ing on our community we can truly 
create strong support systems for 
each individual affiliated with our 
university. Let us look at Hopkins 
as a puzzle: each member of our 
community is a piece of this enor- 
mous jigsaw. Ifany piece is missing, 





we cannot be considered complete. | 
As a resident advisor, a researcher, | 
and leader in community service at | 


Hopkins, I have found how much I 
truly love contributing to my cam- 
pus. I hope you will support me in 
my endeavors to continue serving 
Hopkins, bringing opportunities 
for laughter, respect, and success to 
every member of our community. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Resident Advisor; JHU 
Josh: Fusion Dance team (Captain, 
2002-2004); Alpha Phi Omega Ser- 
vice Fraternity (President, 2003- 
2004); Performing Arts Council 
(President, 2004-2005); Indian Cul- 
tural Dance Club; Alpha Epsilo Delta 
Pre-med Honor Society; Freshman 
Orientation Program Staff (2004); 
Neuroscience Research (Dawson 
laboratories). 





LEAH MILLER 











When I visited Hopkins for the 
first time on a rainy day in January, 
I could never have imagined how 
my time here would change me. 
Hopkins has been both challenging 
and wonderful. I have been very 
involved in the arts, from being 
president of the Barnstormers to 
sitting on ‘committees to evaluate 
the state of the humanities on cam- 
pus. Being the leader of a student 
group has allowed me to take part 
in some amazing things, but also 


MICHAEL MONDO 














I have actively been involved in 
campus organizations since my fresh- 
man year here. I strived to take ad- 
vantage of every’ opportunity 
Hopkins offered to shape and im- 
prove campus life. I worked in sev- 
eral capacities to make a difference 
on campus, from my position as 2003 
MSE Co-chair to my roleasa founder 
of a social service organization in the 
Baltimore community. I know many 





ISHAI MOOREVILLE 





Johns Hopkins is a great university 
and it has the potential to become even 
greater. I would love to have the oppor- 

’ tunity to represent undergraduate in- 
terests on the Board of Trustees. I have 


student housing (as well as other stu- 


dent facilities), expanding our faculty 
. inpopular departments, improving se- 


curity, increasing financial aid, and 


showed me where there is room for 
improvement. I am running for 
Young Trustee because I under- 
stand how important a sense of 
community is to Hopkins. More 
than ever, we need to foster a Uni- 
versity-wide identity that everyone 
can find a place in. Academically, 
there exist very strong bonds between 
each campus, but the same should 
apply for social connections. As a 
member of the board of trustees, I 
know I could provide valuable in- 
sight into the realities of student life. 
I have enjoyed my time at Hopkins, 
and would be honored at the chance 
to give back. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Peabody-Hopkins Choir 
(Fall 2001-Spring 2005); Barnstorm- 
ers Theater (Secretary, 2002-2003, 
President 2003-2005); V-Day (Vagina 
Monologues: producer, 2004, com- 
mittee member 2002-2004); Art Cer- 
tificate Selection committee (2003- 
2005); Homewood Arts Task Force 
member (2004-2005) 


students are excited to see the steps 
the university is taking to improve 
the undergraduate experience such 
as the building of the Charles Com- 
mons and the plans for a new admis- 
sions quad. My greatest priority is to 
create a sense of community on the 
Hopkins campus that I know many 
people feel is lacking. I want to con- 
tinue working towards improving 
campus life, both academic and so- 
cial, and to improve community rela- 
tions both on and off the Hopkins 
campus. I have truly enjoyed my un- 
dergraduate experience at Hopkins 
and would be thrilled to have the op- 
portunity to continue working to- 
wards the improvement of our uni- 
versity as a Young Trustee. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: MSE Symposium; Johns 
Hopkins Model United Nations Con- 
ference; Senior Leadership Consult- 
ants; National Student Partnerships; 
Project Prevent 


working to build a real learning com- 
- munity. 

Ihave experience working in many 
different student activities, serving as 
an editor, reporter and columnist for 
the News-Letter, directing plays for 
the Barnstormers and Witness The- 
ater, working on the staff of the MSE 
Symposium and writing short stories 
for Zeniada. During the spring of my 
junior year, I had a wonderful experi- 
ence studying abroadat Villa Spelman 
in Florence. This university means a 
lot to me and it is essential that we 
continue to develop the education 
that it provides. | have grown both 
emotionally and intellectually in my 
time here and 1 am dedicated to mak- 
ing Johns Hopkins into the best uni- 
versity it can be. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Reporter/Editor for the 
News-Letter, Publicity Coordinator, 
MSE Symposium; Fiction Editor/ 
Writer - Zeniada; Director/Play- 
wright - Witness Theater; Director- 
Barnstormers; Publicity Coordinator, 
“All Politics is Local” Symposium 


ASHISH D. PATEL 














My four years at Hopkins have 
been a tremendous time of growth 
and exploration. I came to Hopkins 
as a shy and awkward freshman, not 
knowing what lay ahead of me. Along 
the way, I have taken chances and 
been rewarded with the confidence 
to pursuea Fulbright Scholarship later 
this year. Now on that threshold be- 
tween student and alum, I want to 
give my time and energy to improy- 
ing a community that has been so 
generous to me. 

As a director of the Journal of 
Young Investigators (JYI), an in- 
ternational nonprofit corporation, 
I understand how to motivate an 
eclectic group of people and focus 
them upon enacting institutional 
change. Having organized other 
undergrads and medical students 
to teach kids in Baltimore jails, I 
understand how to promote good 


PAYAL K. PATEL 





Four amazing years at Johns 
Hopkins University have just made 
me hungrier for more time to be in- 


volved with the school. From co- 
chairing the 2003 Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium, the most 
successful symposium in the history 
of the lecture series, to being selected 
to serve as a Mapp Mentor to help 
ease the transition to Hopkins for 
minority students, and being elected 
your senior class president, I have 


SANTOSH SAGAR 








After four years as an active 
member of the Hopkins commu- 
nity, | have experienced the best 
Hopkins has to offer. However, our 
University still faces many hurdles 
if it is to live up its commitments to 
the undergraduate community. The 
single greatest challenge facing our 
university is the pervasive sense of 
insecurity we undergraduates feel. 
As Young Trustee I would commu- 
nicate these concerns to the Board 
and ensure that there is a sustained 
monetary commitment to making 
the Hopkins community secure. 


relationships between JHU and its 
closest neighbors. As a fund raiser, 
manager, and founder of a free 
medical testing program for im- 
poverished citizens, I understand the 
relentless dedication required to 
achieve goals already dismissed by 
others. I hope to apply these experi- 
ences to the Young Trustee position. 

Ilook forward to working towards 
the ideal we each have in mind for 
Johns Hopkins: a unified commu- 
nity, affordable tuition and four-year 
housing, and excellence in our smaller 
academic departments and programs. 
With your trust, I hope to serve as 
your next Young Trustee. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Presiding Official, JHU 
Undergraduate Ethics Board (2002- 
present); Treasurer, Partners at 
Homewood in Sexual Health Edu- 
cation (2003-present); Research in 
the Departments of Materials Sci- 
ence, Chemical Engineering, Sur- 
gery, and Anthropology (2002- 
present); Member, Freshman 
Admissions Board (2001-2002); 
Residential Advisor, JHU CTY 
(Summer 2002); Starbright Volun- 
teer, Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Center (2003); Tutor, JHU Tutorial 
Project (2001-2002); JHU Provost’s 
Undergraduate Research Award 
(Summer 2002); JHU-Vredenburg 
Scholarship (Summer 2003); JHU- 
Walsh Leadership Award (2005) 


tired my best to be as involved as 
possible and be a voice for the stu- 
dent body in terms of my leader- 
ship. As Young Trustee, one needs 
to be, above all else, enthusiastic. I 
have been wholeheartedly in love 
with the school since the day I was 
accepted and have done my best in 
the past four years to help make 
Hopkins a better place. I would like 
to continue doing that, and I hope 
being this year’s Young Trustee is 
the fist step towards continuing my 
relationship with JHU. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 


‘TIVITIES: Senior Class President - 


Class of 2005; Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium Co-chair - 2003, MSE 
Symposium - Fund-raising Coordi- 
nator - 2002; Senior Leadership Con- 
sultant2004-2005; Inter-Asian Coun- 
cil Fund-raising Chair 2001-2005; 
Project Prevent; MAPP Mentor, 
KSAS Student Representative - Johns 
Hopkins Alumni Council; Hopkins 
Olympic Tae-Kwan-Do 


One step that I am proposing is the 
creation of a police sub-station in 
the Charles Village area to create a 
high-profile crime deterrent. The 
next priority I would tackle as 
Young Trustee is creating a more 
vibrant campus life and promoting 
a greater sense of community. In 
addition to more dedicated student 
spaces, I would push the University 
to use student groups as an incuba- 
tor for campus life. To create a 
closer, more dynamic Hopkins 
community we must provide student 
groups with the funding and the flex- 
ibility to think big when planning on- 
campus events. I believe I have the 
right combination of big-picture 
thinking, interpersonal skills, and 
drive to challenge the status quo and 
to move our University forward on 
the important issues facing all of us. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Students for a Free Tibet, 
Treasurer & Recruitment Chair; Na- 
tional Society of Collegiate Scholars, 
Fund-raising Chair; Center for Social 
Concern, Youth Opportunities GED 
Program, Tutor 





MANU SHARMA 





When I attended high school, my 
cross country team had a six mile run 
to Johns Hopkins, On this run, I had 
fallen behind the pack and was strag- 


gling on my own. On Charles Street, 
behind AMR I, two students said, 
“There are so many #* @$*# Filipinos 
at this school.” J stopped running, 
and fora split second, I thought about 
confronting these two men. Instead, 
Ichose to attend Hopkins and to con- 
tinue to fight non-violently for diver- 
sity and tolerance. 

Everyone at Hopkins has proven 
my initial reaction wrong. Over the 
years, I tried to contribute to stu- 
dent life by joining the Interfaith 
Council and Culturefest 2004, 
where I organized a Student Diver- 
sity Leadership Conference. My 
work on Student Council during my 
freshman, sophomore, and junior 
years illustrates my dedication to 





serve the student body. Although 
my college experience was positive, 
there are still issues that we must 
address. Throughout my four years, 
I have yet to have the experience of 
learning under a minority professor, 
outside of the language department. 
If elected Young Trustee, I would 
work with the President’s Diversity 
Council to diversify the faculty. 
Friends, thanks for four great years. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Interfaith Council Mem- 
ber (2002-2005); JHU Club Tennis 
Member (2004-2005); Culturefest 
2004, Education Co-chair; Student 
Council (2001-2004), served as Fresh- 
man Class Representative, Sopho- 
more Class Representative, Vice 
President of Institutional Relations 
(2003-2004) 





ALEXANDRA SOWA 


foster this attitude by increasing 
interaction between the student 


body and the administration, di- 
versifying class programming, and 
generally striving to improve the 
undergraduate experience. 
Asmembers of the Johns Hopkins 
community, we realize that this insti- 














I am running for the position of 
Young Trustee for one primary rea- 
son: I love the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Four years ago, when I was 
torn between accepting admittance 
to Johns Hopkins or to another top 
university, my father, a JHU alum- 
nus, said to me, “Iam wholam today, 
because of Johns Hopkins.” I found 
my father’s words so compelling, that 
Isigned my acceptance letter that day, 
and have never once doubted my 
choice. 

As someone who is graduating 
with a double major in Writing 
Seminars and Public Health (Natu- 
ral Sciences) and who has studied at 
all three Hopkins’ campuses - 
Homewood, Peabody, and East Bal- 
timore - I have come to know and 
appreciate the multi-dimensional 
approach our university takes to- 
ward education. I would like to 


CHRIS WATSON 





My decision to come to Johns 
Hopkins is easily the best choice I 
have ever made. This incredible in- 
stitution has exceeded all expectations 
my family and I had for my college 
experience, and I am so grateful for 
the doors that Johns Hopkins has 
opened for me. My course work has 
enabled me to interact with Nobel 
Prize winners and Rhodes Scholars. 
This is what makes the Hopkins aca- 
demic experience so special. Through 
my time in the lacrosse program, I’ve 
had the chance to represent Hopkins 
on Saturday afternoons at 
Homewood Field. Mostimportantly, 
my teammates and I have worked to 
restore the lacrosse program’s repu- 
tation through our commitment to 
academic and athletic excellence. 

My passion to serve as a Young 


tution is defined by so much more 
than the recent negative headlines. 
This school has not only given us our 
education, but a sense of pride. Asa 
Young Trustee, I want to ensure that 
in 50 years, we will still take great 
pride in the fact that we were the JHU 
Class of 2005 and might be able to say 
to the incoming Class of 2055, “Iam 
who I am today, because of Johns 
Hopkins.” 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
low; Goodman Award Grantee for 
Margaret Brent Elementary School 
Music and Theatre Education 
(2004-2005); Vice-President Pub- 
lic Health Students Forum (2002- 
2004); Vice-President Phi Mu So- 
rority (2003-2004); National 
Honors Society (2002-2005); Fea- 
ture Writer, The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter (2003-2004); Johns 
Hopkins Theatre, including roles 
in “The Vagina Monologues” and 
“Closer;” Feature Writer, Epidemic 
Proportions; Member Phi Mu So- 
rority (2002-2005); Panhel Repre- 
sentative (2003). 


Trustee is derived from my love of 
the Hopkins community. lye 
worked to strengthen our campus 
through my work leading the Ethics 
Board and Student-Athlete Advi- 
sory Council. I see tremendous 
opportunities to affect more posi- 
tive change as a Young Trustee. 
Johns Hopkins faces many chal- 
lenges as it enters the next few de- 
cades. I believe creating a more 
diverse and inclusive community 
should be chiefamongst them. Asa 
Young Trustee, I would continue to 
be Johns Hopkins’ biggest advocate. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Member of the Men’s La- 
crosse Team, (2001-present), Cap- 
tain of the Men’s Lacrosse Team 
(2003-2004) and (2004-2005); Stu- 
dent Athlete Advisory Council (2001- 
present), Student Athlete Advisory 
Council Vice President (2003-2004), 
Student Athlete Advisory Council 
President (2004-2005); Ethics Board 
(2003-present), Ethics Board Chair 
(2004-2005); Teaching Assistant- 
Business Process and Quality Man- 
agement-Fall 2004; Teaching Assis- 
tant - Information Technology 
Management-Spring 2005; SCAP 
(Study Consultant) Advisor for three 
freshmen (2004-2005); Hodson 
Scholar; Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Children’s Center, volunteer 





ELISSA WEISSMAN 


Throughout my time here, I’ve 
been able to approach Hopkins from 
many different angles. I’ve lived in 
the dorms, abroad, in an off-campus 
apartment, and, finally, back in the 
AMR’s. Asan Admissions Represen- 
tative, I get to hear what draws high 
school students to JHU - what they 
want and expect - which puts into 
perspective what constitutes the ideal 
college experience. As an R.A., I ob- 
serve firsthand what freshmen em- 
brace and what they criticize, what 
our school has that they don’t realize, 
and what they need that we don’t of- 


fer. 

I want to continue to be involved 
at Hopkins, especially as we begin 
to expand campus housing, reex- 
amine security, introduce new aca- 
demic disciplines, and shape a stu- 
dent union. I wantto bring my unique 
perspective to the Board of Trustees, 
helping approach these issues with 
honesty, positivity, and an open 
mind. As the current Young Trustees 
studied art history or science, my 
background and goals wouldcomple- 
ment theirs, making for a balance of 
student voices. I care greatly about 
the future of Hopkins, and I am con- 
fident that adding my informed opin- 
ion to the mix would create the type 
of representative input that Young 
Trustees are meant to provide. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND AC- 
TIVITIES: Barnstormers (2001- 
present), Secretary (2004-present); 
Resident Advisor (2004-present); 
Admissions Representative (2003- 
present); Housing and Dining Advi- 
sory Board (2004-present), Table 
Tennis(2001- 2004); Tutorial Project’ 
(2003) . 
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President 
Atin Agarwal 





Would you like more 
money for your student 
group? Would youliketo form 
a student group but don’t 
know how? Are you sick of 
Terrace and Wolman and 
UniMini? As your President, I 
would help you with what 
YOU need. 

Over and over again, I hear 
the same concerns from stu- 
dents: 1. the food sucks 2. my 


Jared Ede 








Every year, you hear from 
candidates who speak on 
variations of one topic; how 
student life at Hopkins is 
flourishing. 

lassume youare not read- 
ing this so that I too could 
lie to you. When I arrived 
here, I saw a clear division 
within the student body. 
This rift is caused not by 
apathy, but because the stu- 
dent body has been alien- 
ated from the decision mak- 





group needs more money 3. 
there’s nothing to do around 


Council for a year and a half, 
and I can say with confidence 


that I know howto get things | 


done here. 


I am currently the Chair | 
Senator for the Finance Com- | 


mittee and the Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Treasurer. I have 
helped groups get money 
from resources they could 


never imagine.Ihave metwith | 


President Brody on several 


occasions and made recom- | 


mendations to him on howto 
fix the undergraduate life at 
Hopkins. 


Whether youre just start- | 


ing out as a freshman or are 
graduating next year, there’s 
an endless number of things 
which I can fix for you to make 
your undergraduate experi- 
ence more enjoyable. Please 
contact me if you have ques- 
tions: atin@jhu.edu. Other- 
wise, your vote is very much 
appreciated. 


ing process. Can those of us 
on Student Council truly say 
that we tried our best to in- 
volve the undergraduate 
community? Having served 
on Student Council, I know 
how officers work closely 
with members of the admin- 
istration. I too had many op- 
portunities to meet and 
work with them. Yet what we 


need now are leaders who | 


will pay just as much atten- 
tion to students. 

As a first step, I will bring 
you the entertainment that 
you want, not what Student 
Council thinks is best. We 
must fight hard for on- and 
off-campus security mea- 
sures. And most importantly 
we must promote unity in our 
community while respecting 
our differences. 

Let us teach ourselves and 
others that Hopkins can be 
animated by the desire to 
contribute to the commu- 
nity, rather than the need to 
rule it. Please contact me 
with any questions at 
jede1@jhu.edu. 





Vice President of Entertainment 


Aditya 
Surendan 





Hello. I am _ Aditya 
Surendran and I sincerely 
hope you vote for me come 
election time. 

Recent tragedies have over- 
whelmed our student body 
have given usa whole newlist 

of concerns toan already long 


list of worries. I believe that 
the problem at the forefront 
facing this school is that stu- 
dents are not as happy as 
they should be. What we 
need are new ways to enjoy 
our Hopkins’ experience. 
What we need is for enter- 
tainment to come to us, a 
process that shouldn't in- 
volve a lot of effort or time. 
This calls for not an over- 
haul, but a significant in- 
crease in the ways.we can 
enjoy ourselves here. 

[have a number of ideas so 
that we can accomplish this 
together. I look forward to 
starting a dialogue with all 
of you who want to be heard 
and am willing to hear what 
Ihave to say in order to make 
this the best year we possi- 
bly can. For those of you who 
don't, just sit back, vote for 
me, and let me...entertain 
you! 











Dear fellow students, 

For the past three years, I’ve 
had the honor of serving as 
class of 2006 president. A lot 
has been accomplished: a new 
meal plan, input on the Charles 
Village Project and Charles 
Commons, the start of an in- 
ner harbor shuttle, and much 
more. 

Though 2006 remains apple 
of my eye, I'd like to spend my 


Jessica 
Rebarber 











Mynameis Jessica Rebarber, 
and I am running for the Vice- 
President of Student Life. 

Iam a freshman from New 
Jersey, majoring in Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Ihaveawidevariety of inter- 
ests, ranging from sports to in- 
tellectual pursuits to just hang- 
ing out with friends, thereby 


Vice President of Student Life 
Christal Ng 


here I have been on Student | 


last year here serving the stu- 
dent body as a whole. As a 
member oftheexecutiveboard, 


['dimplement measures tohelp | 


councilrunmoreefficiently,in- 
cluding keeping better records 


and encouraging members of 


council to keep each other ac- 
countable to do their jobs. For 


student life, I would be in con- | 


stant contact with you and the 
administration, working on is- 
sues such as housing and din- 
ing, security, academic affairs, 
CLG: 


this year by getting permis- 


sion from area apartments to | 


put up Hopkins bulletin 
boards. Another goalis to get 
more students involved in the 
commission on student life. 
I’m really thankful for the 
time I’ve gotten to spend on 
council, and hope you'll give 
me the opportunity to con- 
tinue working towards stron- 
ger undergraduate commu- 
nity for Hopkins. 


making me an ideal candidate | 
to deal with student life con- | 


cerns and issues. Additionally, 
Iparticipateinmanyeventsand 
organizations including, but 
not limited to, the Newsletter, 
MSE Symposium, Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium, JHUMUNC 
staff and the Blue Key Society 
oncampus, putting me further 
in touch with the sentiments of 
the JHU student body. 


I have a strong background | 


in administrative Student 
Council positions, as I was the 
Senior Vice-President of my 
high school’s Student Council. 
I also served on the executive 
board of my Class Council, 
and both positions required 
an extensive working knowl- 
edge of the student popula- 
tion and their beliefs about 
improving school policies. I 
am certain that with my elec- 
tion, the Student Life at JHU 
will be attended to well, with 
an emphasis on all groups 
represented on campus. 


ELECTION DETAILS 


. a Beaute card elections vl be held March 








One goal is to better | F 
connect upperclassmen to | 
campus, which we've started | |_—_ 


‘Treasurer 
‘Alice Li 





Hey Hopkins! My name is 
Alice Li and I’m a junior. So 
I’m a typical Asian here at 
Hopkins—likes math and en- 
| gineering, screwed when it 
| comes to writing and hu- 
| manities. However, I’m pretty 
atypical compared to the av- 
erage Hopkineer because I 
| love it here. 

This year, I was active as 
the Culturefest fundraiser 


Secretary 
Andrew Yang 


oi 




















Hello! My name is Andrew 
Yang - I’m a junior bio major, 
Jewish studies minor from 
Long Island and I am run- 
ning for Secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. As head of the 





Communications Commit- 








chair. Previously, I was the 
treasurer for the Dash for 
Deschapelles, a 5K charity 
race which raised over $5000 
for Haiti. I am also an assis- 
tant editor for the ACE guide 
(that red paperback that tells 
you and about what courses 
to take and what to avoid) 
and have been a SA for new 
freshmen classes. 

I’ve seen Hopkins upclose 
and personal, which is why | 
am motivated to run for Trea- 
surer. Everyone claims 
Hopkins has nostudentlife— 
well that’s because students 
aren't finding activities that 
interest them. There are many 
groups that try to promote 
projects and activities, but a 
lot of the times they can’t get 
funding. 

As 2005-2006 Treasurer, I 
wantgototheroot—thesource 
of where Hopkins groups re- 
ceive their funding to provide 
formoreexcitingactivities. Vote 
forme and we'll have some real 
fun next year! 





tee, ’'m currently helping to 
put together a newsletter to 
keep you posted on the hap- 
penings in your friendly 
neighborhood _ student 
government. In the future, 
some things I'd like to workat 
are creating a better environ- 
ment of mutual approach- 
ability between StuCo, the 
administration, and the stu- 
dent body; more streamlined 
avenues of communication; 
and a way of at least making 
these bulletins enjoyable, if 
they're going to be necessary 
after all. Some other things 
I’m interested in include 
maximising student input 
and finding ways to let you 
know your reps better. I’m 
pretty approachable,I’m open 
to ideas and I’m eager to be 
there for you. And I like tak- 
ing notes. Thank you! 


“ee See Ss Se  e ee” Se 
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THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LetTTer 


_ For a generation of free music 
junkies, we seem to be forgetting the 
easiest—the original—source of 
Priceless tunes: the radio. Specifically, 
we've forgotten our own college sta- 
tion: WJHU Hopkins Student Radio. 
WJHU is truly a product of the new 
millennium, leaving behind the regu- 
lar airwaves for the Web. 

Granted, it’s noteasy to get used to 
the idea oflogging on to your favorite 
radio station. A few years after the 
earlier version of WJHU, circa 1970, 
left student hands, the new WJHU 
debuted in 2002, broadcasting a con- 
stant mp3 stream from their site to 
anyone with a high-speed Internet 
connection. Regular mixing boards 
in the station’s three-room unit on 
the terrace level of McCoy Hall in- 
stantly convert the DJ’s play lists into 
one mp3 file. All you have to do is hit 
up http://www.wjhuradio.com. 

“It’s a new concept,” says WJHU 
station manager, senior Yann Brandt. 
“But I really think that the Internet is 
the future of radio.” 

Brandt was a part of the original 
group that started the station back up 
again in 2002. With classmate Shan- 
non Changeand seniors Ryan Tabone 
and Lucianne Walkowicz, he took on 
the task ofbringing college radio back 
to Hopkins. Three years later, WJHU 
has become one of the largest groups 
on campus, with nearly 20 executive 
board members, 70 DJs and 50 shows 
a semester. 

WJHU gets its funding and guid- 
ance directly from the Office of the 
Dean of Student Life and their advi- 
sor, Dr. Bill Smedick, Special Assis- 
tant to the Dean. 

“We feel that a viable student run 
radio station can enhance our com- 
munity in significant ways,” Dr. 
Smedick says. “The radio station pro- 
vides many students the chance to be 
actively involved in a worthwhile en- 
terprise.” 

Smedick, who began advising the 
revamped WJHU three years ago, se- 
lects the new. station.manager with 


the help of Dean Boswell. When. 


Brandttook on the position this year, 
he realized early on that it is an in- 
tense endeavor. 

Brandt says he owes a lot to the 
other radio execs, like program di- 
rector Josh Atkins, who hires and 
regulates the DJs; music director Chris 
Merchant, who keeps the free music 
flowing 24 hours a day, even when 
there’sno oneatthe station; and tech- 
nical directors Andrew Pile and Brian 


Sloane, who handle “the tech side of 
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WJHU continues to expand via web 











things.” 

As for DJs, WJHU attracts a fairly 
eclectic sampling, with shows rang- 
ing from “Jazz Trash” to “Osmosis 
Frijoles,” “Midlight Melava Malka” 
to “Mandatory Metallica Hour with 
Scott and Scott.” 

“We have a minimal amount of 
input on what music is played. We 
get a lot of classic rock, some Indian 
music, Rap. There’s a DJ who spins 
his own techno. It’s amazing the vari- 
ety of people we have,” says Brandt. 

Even Dr. Smedick has his own 
show, every Thursday from noon to2 
p.m. 
“I play music from my personal 
CD collection which pretty muchruns 
the gamut from classic rock to alter- 
native country and folk music. I also 
take requests,” he says. “Some of the 
more memorable things that have 
happened have been getting instant 
messages during the show from 
alumni who have tuned in and are 
listening.” 

Freshman Alexander Folkenflik 
hosts,.“a. kindof .music/talk show” 
called “Late Night with Jess and Alex.” 

“We chat with each other, interact 
with IM. We like the interaction,” 
Alex says during a midnight broad- 
cast from the McCoy studio, walls 
plastered with stickers and posters of 
diverse music groups. “It’s really easy 
to get involved, and people should.” 

The original WJHU dated back to 
the mid-1940s. Its first official home 
was the basement of AMRII, where it 
remained for 30 years. The audience 
was small: basically freshmen in the 


AMRs who could pick up the station 
on its 830 AM frequency. Beginning 
in the 60s and 70s, station managers 
decided to upgrade to FM, finally get- 
ting approval for WJHU88.1 FM from 
the FCC—The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission—in 1978. 

For some members, those dreams 
of FM broadcasts never died. Many 
see FM as the only way to get more 
listeners, and advertisers, involved. 

“What we need is a better outlet,” 
says Brandt. “ButI’m very hesitant to 
go down that road.” 

Expense is one obstacle, as FM air- 
time doesn’t come cheap. Then, 
Brand explains, there are the rules 
that regulate FM broadcasts, created 
by the FCC. 

“You know, the thing that fines 
Howard Stern all the time? You have 
to be on 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. You can’t curse ... There are 
very strict guidelines.” 

Smedick adds, “Personally, I en- 
joy the internet format because of the 
freedom it allows, especially freedom 


of expression... Lenjoy the fact,that, 


we can reach people anywhere in the 
world through Web based program- 
ming.” 

For now, Brandt is proud of the 
changes WJHU hasalready made, and 
looks forward to the transformations 
to come. The station started live 
broadcasts from Hopkins basketball 
games late January, providing play- 
by-play coverage using a remote 
broadcast. They hope to start cover- 
ing the baseball games this spring. 

“We work with a lot of organiza- 





; : MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Shin-hyung Ahn co-hosts “Pendinating,”a Monday afternoon rock show with Matt Bufano on WJHU. 


tionsoncampus. We’ve done the King 
of Hearts; we deejayed the freshman 
formal and we did the International 
Culture Fest. Next week we’re doing 
the Cardiac Cocktails with Alpha Phi” 
says Brandt. 

As WJHU evaluates its status on 
campus and begins to plan for the 
future, Brandt’s first priority is mak- 
ing sure the station survives another 
year. With a staff full of seniors, he 
says, they really need undergradu- 
ates to join. 

“Join by way of the exec board,” he 
urges. Everyone wants to bea DJ. It’s 
an open door right now; it’s always 
been an open door.” 

In lieu of the move to FM, Brandt 
envisions another change for WJHU: 
location. He’d settle for a room with 
a window in Levering Hall, but fanta- 
sizes about a spot in the new Charles 
Commons building. The original 
plans actually included an overlook- 
ing lobby witha rounded atrium fora 
DJ booth—TRL style. The plan was 


scratched for lack of funds. Brandt | 
says,he’s just glad to hear these ideas | 


circulating. Poa 

Of course, a loyal listenership 
wouldn’t hurt either. 

“One thing that students at 
Hopkins don’t have is that union, 
something thatbrings them together. 
There’snoimmediate outflow ofany- 
thing. That’s the advantage college 
TV and radio stations have: they’re 
immediate.” 

So, put aside the iPod—just for a 
little while—and as Brandt says: 

“Log on right now and listen.” 





Saffron is expensive, but ends up flavorless 


ast year, this newspaper re 
viewed Saffron—I did not. 
The previous reviewer 
(whom I have never met, 
and who might well still 
workat the paper) gave ithigh marks. 


I did not, as you will see. This could 


be the result of more than a year pass- 
ing between the previous review and 
this one—who can say? Saffron is a 
French-Indian fusion restaurant, and 
on concept, and on menu structure, 
they achieve that. There’s an amuse 
bouche before the appetizer, there’s a 
sorbet to cleanse the palate before the 


trée, and there is a nightly variety of 


ans which accompany the appetizer, 
since they had to fit in somewhere. 
They really are trying at Saffron— 
they know what a serious restaurant 
should look like, how it should run, 
how the food should be prepared, 
and they know something about pre- 
sentation as well, but the execution is 
poor. Flavor balancesare off, textures 
are mealy where creaminess is de- 
sired, and ingredient pairings in in- 
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Don'tlet the facade trick 


you—Saftron ’sfoodisn’tas lovely as thedecor. 


vented dishes do not succeed, but in- 
stead taste weird. 

Before I go into the details of my 
meal I will make one note of agree- 
ment with the previous reviewer— 
the place is beautiful. The flower hold- 
ers, the lighting 
fixtures hanging 
low over the 
table, combine 
nicely with dark 
wooden wine 
cabinets dark in 
view of the din- 
ing room. Even the silverware is el- 
egantandattractive. Ifonly theycould 
cook as well as they decorate. 

The amuse bouche was a ball of 
“salmon, tuna, and gooseberry” 
served in a folded single layer of puff 
pastry. The fish was dry, and if there 
was a flavor of gooseberry in there, it 
defied my palate to find it. The flavor 
was indistinguishable from the inside 
of a tuna melt. Rocky start. 

For appetizers, the two special 
naans were very poorly executed— 
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one of them was flavored with yucca, 
and the other seemingly with nothing 
(though ostensibly with shrimp), but 
mostly the bread was not cooked hot 
enough. It was chewy, thick and wet, 
where it should have been tender, 

thin, dry, and 
much hotter 
than it was. The 
dipping sauce 
that came with 
these was all 
right, but mostly 
for concealing 
the flavor of the flatbreads themselves. 

The crab ‘triangle pastry (a name 
indicative of a menu filled with sub- 
stitute categories that must be deci- 
phered for a good ten minutes before 
you can begin thinking about your 
selection) was partially redeemed by 
the minor presence of the most fash- 
ionable sauce there is today - chipotle 
pepper mayonnaise. 

Also, the tomato-based sauce that 
accompanied the dry, lukewarm pastry 
would have been better served by itself 
with plain naan. The aubergine stuffed 
with goat cheese had a bizarre sweet- 
ness to it that did not fit with the texture 
of the dish, or with the tang of warm 
goat cheese (soft cheeses change in fla- 
vor when cooked. Ever had brie en 
croute? It doesn’t taste like room tem- 
perature brie). This is an amateur mis- 
take in creating a new combination of 
ingredients. 

The sorbet, though, I would buy in 





gallon buckets. And I do not eat ice 
cream thatoften. Itwashoneyandtama- 
rind sorbet, with a distinct lime pres- 
enceaswellas perhapssomemint. Very 
good; sophisticated, cool, refreshing in 
the way sorbet should be, but also with 
a deep sweetness that the honey picks 
up from the background flavor of the 
tamarind, which rounds out the sorbet 
perfectly. I wish it had been more than 
a palate cleanser; it was the best part of 
the meal. 

The entrees were duck breast and 
tuna. The duck was cooked perfectly 
throughout, and rolled in such a way 
that the fat had drained leaving the 
skin crispy, and the korma sauce 
complemented very well. Perhaps a 


little more salt in the sauce, but other - 


than that, well done. 

The tuna, though — seared on 
the outside and cold on the inside 
— clearly had emerged froma deep 
freeze far too recently. That it was 
frozen should not surprise you; 
practically all fish in America is fro- 
zen, even at the best sushi restau- 


_rants. However, good restaurants 


will defrost the fish before cooking 
it, so that the middle can stay un- 
cooked, but will still in some way 
resemble food. 

The duck completely over- 
whelmed Clark’s Law of Appetizers. 
Usually the main dishes have to be 
basic enough that they won’t scare 
anyone off, and the appetizers are 
where the chef can really show some 
creativity — but nothere. In this case, 
the main dishes were where the chef 
had no choice but to do what training 
dictates: Cook a piece of meat prop- 
erly, plate, sauce, garnish, putit in the 
reach-through with a little back-spin 
on it for flair. 

The spark is there, as are the drive 
and the need to create, and I'd wager 
that in a few more years, the food 
might improve. But right now every- 
thing has come together except the 
creative leadership of the chef. 


n about two weeks is one of my 

favorite date parties. | happen 

to love this one specifically be 

cause you set friends up. I'll 

admit that I don’tlet people set 

me up—I’m a little too picky for that 

(surprise), but it’s a lot of fun to do it 
for the other girls. 

This past weekend, I was sitting 





| with one of my pledges and trying to 
| get a feel for what guys we should set 


her up with; she seemed to have a lot 
of requirements, so those of us at the 
table asked her to write them down so 
we could plot together later. 

I would like to share this list with 
the campus now. Welcome to the 
scary world inside the heads of some 
girls: 

-Taller than 6’0” 

-Hot 

-Minimal body hair 

-Athletic 

-Large penis 

-Funny 

-Will think I’m hot 

-Smart 

-Can dance 

-Highly desired by other girls 

-Reputation of being a good 
hook-up—must be somewhat rela- 
tionship-worthy and nota total slut. 
Not to date, but just so he appreci- 
ates the effort I’m putting in 

-Will want to 
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Making impossible 
standards attainable 


control—people are supposed to 
have two eyebrows, and other than 
that, just trim (makes everything 
look bigger and nicer), and shave (a 
guy gets to not shave for a week 
when I don’t). Beyond that, the rest 
is between you and your formal 
date. 

Rounding out the physical char- 
acteristics list is the ever-sensitive 
subject of penis size. My pledge’s re- 
quest was a freshman mistake. Yes, a 
thumbis better thana pinky, but find- 
ing a guy who’s doing magnum com- 
mercials isn’t always pleasant for girls 
either. This is also one of those things 
youcan’treally change, so apply what 
I said about height here too—you 
can make up for it. Find the right 
positions—orask—and it won’t mat- 
ter. 

For the other personality charac- 
teristics, most are self-explanatory. A 
sense of humor is non-negotiable. If 
you can’t laugh together, you really 
won’t me able to do much else well. 
“Will think I’m hot,” is what makes 
the typical cocky guy bearable—be- 
cause the girl knows that at the end of 
the night, he’s coming home with her. 

The mistake guys often make is 
not expressing this sentiment in 
ways other than groping; then girls 
get self-conscious, and the date 
sucks. Yes, it is all 
aboutus. Tella girl 





have sex with meaf- 
ter the formal if I 
feel like it 
-Someone I 
haven't already 
hooked-up with 
-A friend of 
someone I’ve 
hooked-up with is 
totally fine with me 


Does this person 
exist? Probably not, 
and if he does, he 
has a girlfriend. 
Sorryhon, I wanted 
to tell you before, 
but just didn’t 
know howto break 
the news. 

However, this 
list holds some important lessons 
for guys and girls. Most girls don’t 
know if, or even why, they want 
some of these things. And most 
guys, while they don’t precisely fit 
the preferences listed above, can 
come pretty darn close without 
drawing attention to any shortcom- 
ings. First, let’s tackle the ever-im- 
portant physical requirements. 

On the physical list, we have: 
height, looks, body hair, body and 
penis size. Over 
6’ tall is a per- 
sonal preference 
that’s really not 
going to change 
for a lot of girls. 
Still, you'd be 
amazed at how 
fast a girl will 
change this pref- 
erence in the 
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CHEMISTRY 





Welcome to the scary 
world inside the head 
of a freshman girl. 


she looks good 
without needing 
to be prompted 
and you'll make 
her night, (and 
yours) so much 
better. So easy, yet 
so rarely done. 

If youre look- 
ing for looking for 
a way to do this, 
take a step onto the 
the dance floor. 
Dancing is fore- 
play. If someone 
tells you otherwise, 
he is lying. Show 
me a guy who’s 
good on his feet 
; and I'll show youa 
player. I don’t mean to knock guys 
who don’t dance — actually I do, 
youre all bad sports. You don’t even 
need to dance well, but not dancing at 
all is a) boring, b) makes your date 
feel like you’re just not that into her, 
and c) will mean that she’s off danc- 
ing with someone else — serves you 
right. 
“Highly desired by other girls,” 
“smart” and “reputation for being a 
good hook-up” actually all fall un- 
der the same 
category. Girls 
want to be en- 
vied. Any girl 
can land a 
dumb or 
drunk hook- 
up, buta smart 
guy generally 
takes abitmore 





presence! sof 

other factors. Height doesn’t 
change. Attitude, on the other hand, 
can change everything. 

While looks can get you in the 
door (often of a bedroom), they can 
mean nothing if you have no person- 
ality. Being good looking will let you 
get away with more, but it can only 
get you so far. 

Think of the last really attractive 
person you saw — I know it’s 
Hopkins, but try — and then think of 
the last attractive person you saw who 








was an asshole. I would venture to 
guess they became a lot less attractive 
after they spoke, regardless of how 
hot they were. 

Another thing that can be 
changed, at least for a night, is the 
body hair. My mom isa plastic sur- 
geon — try to guess what one of her 
most popular procedures is. That’s 
right, laser hair removal. This isn’t 
to say that someone needs to be hair- 
less — actually it’s a little weird un- 
less you’re a swimmer (and even 
then, it’s still a bit weird). 

The point is, just keep it under 


work. 

Andifaguy 
has other options, it’s all that much 
more ofa victory when he goes home 
with you. Now balance it with the 
earlier “will think I’m hot”request, 
and he’s got his hands full for the 
evening. 

I think everyone understands, 
“will want to have sex with me after 
the formal if I feel like it.” We all 
have needs, and since dancing is 
foreplay, people have to do some- 
thing with the energy. Guys mess 
this up when they pretend like it’s a 
given. Please don’t. It’s insulting 
even if it might be true. Act sur- 
prised — be happy, show her how 
thankful you are. 

Finally, even a freshman knows 
that Hopkins is a small world. You 
can try and run, but we will all know 
where you’re hiding—and with 
whom. . 

So that’s what goes on behind 
one set of big blue eyes on this cam- 
pus. Some are freshman mistakes 
she'll grow out of, but for the rest, 
she’s just more honest than most of 
us will ever be. 
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Asian fashions travel west 


aving recently re 

turned from China, I 

can truly appreciate 

the omnipresence of 

Asian culture, from 
values to style, in America, Europe 
and throughout the world. 

Westerners have long possessed 
an interest in Asia, finding the vast 
land’s varying cultures and rituals 
enticing, elusive, and so entirely for- 
eign, if not esoteric and dow nright 
befuddling. 

Countless authors, for example, 
have written about Chinese foot 
binding, the traditions of the Em- 
perors and awe-inspiring dynas- 
ties, or even the practice of Sumo 
wrestling in Japan. Whatever the 
appeal of the East, its presence is 
long-standing. 

Even explorers from the earliest 
centuries sought to conquer and dis- 
cern the culturally and resource-rich 
region. 

But nowhere has the influence of 
the Orient predominated so exten- 
sively as in the world of fashion and 
design. 

Perhaps enticed by the favored, 
attention-grabbing Asian color 
scheme of gold and red, or by the 
fanciful, exotic, nearly ethereal qual- 
ity of eastern decorative art, western 
cultures have incorporated count- 
less Asian styles into their own de- 
signs. 

And while western designers, 
from clothing brands to architectural 
firms, have consistently looked to 
the cultures and styles of various for- 
eign lands, Asian-inspired themes 
have irrefutably come to dominate 
those most commonly chosen and 
favored by both producers and con- 
sumers alike. 

When celebrity daughter Kelly 
Osbourne decided to decorate her 
Hollywood digs, she, like so many 
westerners, chose an Asian-inspired 
theme, including dragon-painted 
walls, a tea house and even a Japa- 
nese water garden. 

And when actresses Nicole 
Kidman and Rita Wilson chose their 
dresses for the Oscars, they opted for 
Kimono-inspired designs with tra- 
ditional Japanese embroidery and 
silk fabric. 

Essentially, eastern styles evoke 
from western:culture a sense of se- 
renity, exoticness, and intrigue, mak- 


ing them a source of inspiration to 
designers and an ocular feast for con- 
sumers. 

And while Asian influences have 
ingratiated themselves with myriad 
members of the western populations, 
clothing designers, in particular, seem 
never to tire of the exotic style. 

Particularly favored in the late 
1990s and early 2000s by head de- 
signers at Gucci and Yves Saint 
Laurent, Asian-themed clothing has 
endured from then to the present 
day. 
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Just two weeks ago, during New 
York City’s Fashion Week, designers 
from Jill Sanders to Anna Sui debuted 
pieces from their fall collection that 
were unmistakably influenced by the 
Orient. 

Moreover, accessories for spring 
2005 are modeled after the “natural- 
ist” style favored by the Asian culture, 
with wooden, wicker, and straw shoes, 
bracelets, and hand bags appearing in 
nearly every fashion houses’ current 
offerings. 

Italian designers Roberto Cavalli 
has long incorporated Asian ele- 
ments in his high-fashion lineup, 
embroidering dragons and pieces of 
jade onto his signature jeans, and 
creating couture eveningwear mod- 
eled after the garments worn by roy- 
alty during the Ming Dynasty in 
China. 

Cavalli, along with popular denim 
brands like Yanuk and True Reli- 
gion, have drawn inspiration from 


the alphabets of various Asian lan- 


sweaters, sunglasses and other 
items. 

Often cited as an art form itself, 
Asian script has made its way into 
the wardrobes of westerners every- 
where, with even the most conser- 
vative of companies, like 
Abercrombie and Fitch and Ameri- 
can Eagle, adorning their garments 
with the intricate letters. 

Furthermore, this month’s issue 
of Elle magazine features under its 
“trends for the season” heading a 
section titled “Geisha Girl,” show- 
casing designer clothing modeled 
after the old-world styles of Asian 
women. 

Encompassing far more than 
clothing and architecture, Asian cul- 
ture has extended to nearly all facets 
of western life. 

Celebrities and new-age indi- 
viduals alike have come to favor the 
Asian concepts on Freng Shui in 
structuring their living environ- 
ments. 

For example, the Chinese board 
game of Mah Jong has become pro- 
lific among American women, with 
hundreds of weekly playing clubs hav- 
ing beenestablished across the United 
States. 

Baltimore itself has been inun- 
dated with a wave of Asian influence, 
with yoga and Tai Chi classes offered 
atnumerouslocations throughoutthe 
city. 

And nowhere is the influence of 
Asia on Baltimore more prevalent 
than Towson, where four sushi res- 
taurants and two Chinese establish- 
ments can be foundlining West Penn- 











Relief for Rwanda comes 


BY MATT HANSEN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Academy Award-nominated 


Hotel Rwanda ends with a scene of 


refugees, some dead, bloated or des- 
iccated on the side of the road, some 
dying, crumbling in on themselves 
and some shuffling along the dirt. At 
this point, the audience is left to won- 


| der the fate of this society and the 


possibility of justice prevailing. 
Justice is a concept that has always 
teetered on the edge of vengeance in 
the Rwandan past. 
The1994 genocide, in which the 


| Hutu ethnic group murdered 





sylvania Avenue, a street that spans | 
| had decided to lend their support to 


less than a mile. 

Whether present in clothing 
styles, architecture, an exercise rou- 
tine, or diet, Asian culture has 
spread throughout the west at a 
rapid pace. 

With designers increasingly 
choosing vibrant reds, glistening 
golds, and Asian lettering to orna- 
ment their creations, and with Euro- 
peans, Americans, and numerous 
other cultures coming to favor the 
flavors of the Orient in all aspects of 
life, the expanding influence of the 
East on the world at large is irrefut- 
able. 
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800,000 of their rival Tutsis, was 
blamed, in part, on justice being 
sought for the murder of the Presi- 
dent, a Hutu. 

The Rwandan government began 
trials for Hutu leaders involved in the 
killings in 1997. 

Amnesty International predicts 
that ifall those culpable in genocide 
are tried through the formal legal 
process it will take upwards of 100 
years to bring them all to justice. 
They claim the Rwandan govern- 
ment has done little to move the 
process forward, and if the trials 
fail, the blame should fall on the 
government. 

Rwandan leaders gained an un- 
likely ally in 2001 when The Center 
for Communication Programs at the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health 
arrived on the scene. Fresh from a 
successful series of projects in Nige- 
ria, the Center, whose goal is to foster 
“behavior change communication,” 


help promote a new idea that was 
hoped would pick up the pace on the 
trials. 

The system is called “ gacaca,” and 
has a simple concept: turn the trials 
over to the people. The people elect 
their own judges, hold their own 
tribunals, confess to their own 
crimes, and receive their own pun- 
ishment. 

Gacaca is not a new idea. In truth, 
the system is an updated version of 
what Rwandans have been doing for 
centuries. 

In the past, fights over water rights, 
dowries, marriages, land, inherit- 
ances, they all came before the com- 
munity elders, who mediated an in- 
formal trial between the two aggrieved 
parties. The goal of the Center was to 
reinvigorate it to face a greater chal- 
lenge. 

The Hopkins-run information 
campaign was extensive. Community 
activists were trained, posters were 
handed out, radio talk shows broad- 
casted live, theatre productions were 
shown, soccer matches were filled 
with educational programs. In the 
end, more than 2.7 million Rwandans 
were exposed to pro-gacaca advertis- 
ing. 

With the end of the campaign, and 
the country divided into voting juris- 
dictions. 

Each Rwandan in a jurisdiction 
who met a certain age requirement 
was asked to vote for eleven “per- 
sons of integrity” to act as judges 
for their region. The election pro- 
duced the needed 200,000 judges 
thanks to a voter turnout of nearly 
90 percent. 
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from sources within Hopkins 


guages, embossing Chinese and | 
Japanese characters upon jeans, | 


Jane Brown, Africa program dj- 
rector for the Center, is quick to say 
that the campaign was a success, 

“We did a good job getting people 
aware, we did a good job getting 
people out to vote, we dida good job 
getting people ready and involved in 
dialogue.” She chuckles at the next 
point. “It’s just our timing was a little 
off.” 

With the campaign and voting fin- 
ished in 2001, it has taken until the 
beginning of 2005 to get the program 
on its feet. Most of the 100,000 pris- 
oners currently awaiting trial on geno- 
cide counts will be turned over to the 
gacaca tribunals within weeks from 
now. 

The gacaca system is expected to 
speed up the trials greatly, but the 
question remains, will they work- or 
will they become witch hunts? 

Human rights groups, including 
Amnesty International and Human 
Rights Watch, have admitted that the 
gacaca system just might be Rwanda’s 
best hope for finally serving justice, 
but they claim the system is rigged 
against the accused. 

Legal counsel cannot be present 
for either the accused or the victim, 
and political pressure from the gov- 
ernment can be placed directly on the 
shoulders of the local judges, which 
runs the risk of being affected by their 
own personal leanings. 

This is nothing new to Ms. Brown. 

“There’s no question the system is 
not perfect,” she says. “Butitseems to 
be the best system right now for 
Rwanda.” 

Ms. Brown looks back on her time 
as project leader, which ended with 
Hopkins’ withdrawal from Rwanda 
at the end of 2001, and finds it hard 
not to be acerbic. 

“The President outlawed the sepa- 
rate ethnic groups, but there is so 
much tension underneath the sur- 
face. I hope to God the program is 
successful, but there are no guaran- 
Teese 

She also says, “People in the gov- 
ernment talk a good game there, but 
it’s hard to tell if there’s more to it 
than that.” 

By the beginning of March, the 
world will begin to know. 
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JMAG 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
AND SOPHIE KORN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Of the two campus literary maga- 
zines, JMAG is the shorter-form and 
in many ways, more experimental 
one. Its stories are oftenrifewithirony 
and unconventional formative mo- 
tifs. 

Each JMAG issue is also roughly 


organized around a theme. This 
season’s theme, “Refined”, has a lot 
of pieces that involve sugar, refined, 
and otherwise. The pieces are funny, 
irregular, and except for an odd, out- 
of nowhere plug for Carma’s café on 
32nd Street, a fine read. 


“Tete-a-Tea” by Francesca 
Hansen 


“Tete-a-Tea” depicts the memory 
of a twenty-one year old Floridian 
college girl, Lilly. Atage twelve, atone 
of her mother’s neighborhood teas, 
where each woman’s move is highly 
calculated and critiqued, one guest 


creates the ultimate faux paus: bring- 
ing a salad in — gasp — tupperware. 
The memory itself is used as a way of 
giving background to the way Lilly 
feels towards her present life. Hansen 
writes with a sophisticated style, us- 
ing crisp descriptions of details of the 
situation and the women’s actions. 


on this topic, and to have such a cli- 
che message, but Mooreville man- 
ages to pull it off without crossing the 
line into preachy. 


The author responds: 
“T wrote the essay over the sum- 
merand decided to submitit to JMAG 


critic for sure, perhaps he only needs 
a bit more time in the oven. 


The author responds: 

“Contributing to so broad a maga- 
zine as JMAGassuchaniche writer is 
a challenge. The themes of each is- 
sue force me to consider my interest 


This year I’m older, and I know real people have died for me. For me. 


She practices Hemingway’s “show, 
don’t tell” method perfectly, immers- 
ing the reader in this peek into these 
characters’ lives. 


The author responds: 

“Once I get over the shame ofhow 
autobiographical this piece is, I really 
love it. It was very easy to write — it’s 
essentially the story of a thousand 
afternoons at my house on Laing 
Street. Let’s just say the real Ms. Baum 
was not allowed to read this piece. 
I'm slowly working on moving my 
writing away from “meme me,” but if 
I'm going to continue modeling my- 
self after Hemingway, maybe I should 
stick with it.” 


“The Day After Memorial Day” 
by Ishai Mooreville 


This story recounts how the 
author’s views on patriotism and war 
have changed since his initial, more 
cynical outlook on the subject. 
Mooreville tells of his Memorial Day 
in Washington, D.C., where he ob- 
served those who celebrate the day 
not because it kicks off summer, but 
for it’s historical meaning. He ap- 
proaches this, and subsequent expe- 
riences with an open mind, and be- 
gins to gain a greater understanding 
of those who fight out of their love for 
our country. It is a challenge to write 


after I heard they were looking for 
submissions. When I started writing 
it I was basically just trying to de- 
scribe this incredible event I had just 
seen on the lawn in front of the Capi- 
tol Building. As I gotinto it, itbecame 
a sort of treatise of my own feelings 
about war and patriotism, terms that 
have been thrown about a lot in the 
last couple years. I didn’t really start off 
from a cynical standpoint, just from an 
apathetic one. I hope the essay encour- 
ages people to respectthe sacrifices that 
soldiers make, even when they don’t 
agree with a particular cause.” 


“Spin Sugar” by Kevin Clark 


Kevin Clark has got sweet talk 
down toa science — literally. In “Spin 
Sugar,” he shares his knowledge of 
sugar and explains howits amorphous 
nature allows pastry chefs to create 
some of the sweetest edible master- 
pieces. 

“Spin Sugar” also differentiates be- 
tween two breeds of chef: pastry and 
savory. Many will find this interest- 
ing, as the average Hopkins student 
hasn’t devoted much time to the culi- 
nary arts, let alone making himself a 
meal that didn’t come out of the 
freezer. The article is original in sub- 
ject and rich in information, but 
Ciark’s writing style is not yet as ma- 
ture as his tastebuds. A rising food 


—Ishai Mooreville 
“The Day After Memorial Day” 


in food from a different angle every 
time; that always leads to new ideas. 
I’m very gratified to see the above 
notice about my piece, sinceit’s some 
of the first outside confirmation I 
have that such technical and abstract 
food writing asI doin JMAGis reach- 
ing an audience, and really saying 
something. Food is worth some seri- 
ous thought.” 


“The Beast Released: JMAG Sits 
Down with Refinement’s Poster 
Boy” by Ted Esborn 


Where JMAG really shines is when 
it remembers that it is, and always 
has been, a literature magazine - not 
acollection of expository essays. The 
difference between it’s best and worst 
submissions comes down to whether 
they respect this fact, or try to ignore 
it. Ted Esborn’s section is a great ex- 
ample of the successful way to write 
for a literature magazine. He, and 
this is already praiseworthy, deals 
with the issue’s theme: refinement, 
with dry humor and a sense of self- 
denigrating style. 

Not without an acute sense of the 
absurd, he goes on to interview “the 
Beast” (as in Disney’s Beauty and the 
Beast) about enchantment, filming a 
documentary, domestic servants, 
bathing, fatherhood, infidelity and, 
almost incidentally, refinement. All 


in all it was a joy to read. It’s rare that 
you see someone on this level who is 
so gracefully able to combine humor 
with serious respect for his artform. 


The author responds: 

“J appreciate the kind words, andI 
just phoned The Beast and told him to 
check out the review online. I look at 
JMAG as a chance to let out the frus- 
trations that come with being con- 
fined to academic conventions. Once 
a semester I get the chance to let go of 
the expectations of formal writing and 
just have fun. Without that chance, I 
think I would blow up.” 


“The Sleeper (to a hospitalized 
acquaintance)” by Antonia Dixon 


Dear Reader: this critic is not an 
expert on poetry, or on living and 
dying; but Antonia Dixon just might 
be. 

Her poem moves with lyrical grace 
that is lithe and beautiful. The poem 
conveysa great vein of sadness, ofloss 
— but not without hope and more- 
over wisdom. On first read I found it 
obscure, confusing — but I already 
knew it was beautiful. Upon a second 
going over, I was impressed with her 
use of language and knowledge of what 
people have called, “the problem of 
being human.” The poem’s best lines 
are when the narrator asks her ques- 
tions, our questions, “do they know 
that perhaps there is nothing so nice 
as knowing life is life and this is life 
and nothing more?” 


The author responds: 

“Glad you liked it, and didn’t re- 
main confused for long. I don’t in- 
tend for anything I write to be confus- 
ing, but I often end up confusing 
myself in the attempt to make the 
rough versions more cohesive/coher- 
ent. With this poem I made myself 
care about the claritylikeI cared about 
the girl, who did in fact pull through.” 





Zeniada 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


An intelligent compilation of po- 
etry, literary sketches, and candid 
photography, 
the Fall 2004 
edition of 
Zeniada is a se- 
renely enjoy- 
able read. Emo- 
tional credibility is usually hard to 
establish in a few pages, and the 
authors might linger too much on 
the themes of idyllic childhood and 
big-city vice, but these faults are 
easily overlooked. Careful organi- 
zation and a uniform passion for 

_subject make this year’s issue satis- 
fying from the first page to the last. 


“Tanner” by Matt Bassett 


Inits best moments, Matt Bassett’s 

story of a gruesome car crash and the 
three firemen who are the first on the 
scene is aconcert of macabre, almost 
ghost-like night-time images. “Tan- 
ner” is told from the perspective of a 
veteran firefighter, a viewpoint that, 
even in the face of a drunk driving 
accident, carries a helpful impartial- 
ity. 
Bassett’s characters, believable 
though not extraordinary, are over- 
shadowed by its scenery. Though the 
story is coherent enough, its moves 
towards emotional conflict are never 
as striking as the careful, almost tech- 
nical description that is its finest at- 
tribute. 

The author responds: 


“In emergency training — for 
firefighting, EMS, hazardous materi- 


- als or anything else — the goal is to 


Fe. 
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bring order to chaos, and provide the 
rescuer, while witnessing the unimag- 
inable, with the emotional tools to 
run in and help. The rituals will often 

bscure the humanity of the scene, 
bur occasionally, a really bad night 
can crack the walls that experience 


builds around us. As was the case 


’ 
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with the character of Tanner, some of 
us build thicker walls than others. 
The scenery and images on which 
Patrick comments are the unwanted 
souvenirs of EMS, and I found myself 
focusing more upon the images them- 
selves than the logic which tied them 
together. Besides, there’s little logic 
to be found in a car accident.” 


“Someone Who Knew” by 
Robbie Whelan 


I can never resist a good piece of 
Irish fatalism. Andasa meditation on 
loss, family and music, seen through 
the eyes of aging fiddler Pete Hunter 
and his friend Lell Shiflin, Robbie 
Whelan’s “Someone Who Knew” of- 
ten delivers. Content to steer clear of 
idiosyncracy and verbal acrobatics, 
“Someone Who Knew” nonetheless 
is too preoccupied with granting its 
characters significance—a daunting 
task for a mere five pages. 

Lell, Pete and their acquaintan- 
ces may belong in a larger piece, 
even anovel, but Mr. Whelan works 
them into seme memorable scenes, 
More often than not, “Someone 


Who Knew”, which explores the: 


time surrounding Pete’s death as 
respectfully as possible, gives off a 
sense of worldly wisdom that makes 
you want to learn more about the 
lives it glimpses into. 


The author responds: 

“To be honest, I almost never like 
my work when I come back to ita few 
months after writing it. I do think I bit 
off more than I could chew as far as 
character development goes, and I 
think I could learn as much about my 
characters by writing them with alittle 
more depth as any reader could by 
reading them. I do think, however, 
that my avoidance of ‘verbal acrobat- 
ics’ is one of the story’s strengths. 
Most of my favorite authors write ina 
clipped, journalistic style, with an 
economy of language, rather than 


sy) 


with flowery description and over- 
wrought word-painting.” 


“Little Boy on Hiroshima” by 
Claire Kim 


Any reader unfamiliar with Impe- 
rial Japan’s occupation of Korea dur- 
ing World War II will find Ms. Kim’s 


He remembers the girl at the sex shop. Bobbie. 


—Nina Colon-Merlo 
“Kiss Me Kasey” 


piece an enlightening, though not 
necessarily shocking glimpse into 
Korean history. “Little Boy on 
Hiroshima” has plenty to say about 
the tension and defiance that are 
bound to erupt when a foreign op- 
pressor, well, behaves like your 
usual foreign oppressor. This 
simple, almost one-track story of a 
Korean schoolchild’s experiences is 
so rich in detail that every sentence 
speaks the author’s connection to 
her material. 

Granted, Ms. Kim might have 
sacrificed complex emotion in or- 
der to alternately infuse “Little Boy 
on Hiroshima” with overpowering 
senses of loss, frustration, and ap- 
prehension. But her ability to inter- 
weave a purposeful narrative with 
relevant fact, including how the Em- 
pire disrupted Korean domestic and 
educational traditions, makes for a 
heartfelt lesson in modern injus- 
tice. 

Theauthor responds; 

“I tried to keep the emotional 
quality of the piece extremely simple 
to depict the universe of a nine- 
year-old, who would not only be less 
aware of the current political situa- 
tion, but also less able to voice her 
feelings as eloquently as an adult 
would have. However, considering 
that the piece was written in retro- 
spect, I do agree with Patrick that 
the narrator’s voice may seem a bit 
too effortless, and could have ac- 
commodated a deeper sense of emo- 
tion. I was also concerned that 
some of the historical details may 
have been superfluous, but it seems 


to work for the reader who mayneed 
those details as factual context.” 


“Kiss Me Kasey” by Nina Colon- 
Merlo 


Here we havea solid, raunchy cri- 
tique of metropolitan romance. “Kiss 
Me Kasey” starts offin a sex shop and 
follows hapless, loveless young cu- 
bicleworker Jimmy ashetriesto drum 
up some sort of meaningful connec- 
tion. More irked than crushed by his 
loneliness, he gives off so little angst 
that his ineptitude is somewhat amus- 
ing. 

The story mayat times play Jimmy 
as a one-track loser, and it may say so 
much about sex that after a while, 
shifting to a more personal approach 
becomes necessary. Regardless, “Kiss 
MeKasey” specializes 
in clashing detail and 
efficiently probes cli- 
ches and half-justified 
impulses in a story | 
about seeking and un- 
derstanding one’s po- 
tential for love. 


The author re- | 
sponds: 

I wanted to write 
about an awkward 
guy, who has what | 
most people would 
call weird thoughts. 
Except that his | 
thoughtsare really not 
weird or uncommon 
because alot of people 
probably have 
thoughts like his. I 
think that it’s funny 
when you take a guy 
who just wants to be 
leftaloneand stickhim 
in the middle of ab- 
surd things. Anyone 
not in his element 
would look bad. 


“Quiet Endings” 
by Elissa Weissman 


“Quiet Endings” is 
atale of youth inasub- 
urban America so nur- 


turing, so ideal, that wonder whether 
such a place ever existed. Ms. 
Weissman’s piece follows, in snap- 
shot flashbacks, the friendship that 
builds between two adolescent girls- 
spunky Elizabeth and eager-to-please 
Jenna- in the course of one memo- 
rable summer. The two may be radi- 
cal opposites, but their differences 
are envisioned with enough detail the 
neither girl necessarily devolves into 
a stereotype. 

Though Jennahas lost her mother, 
“Quiet Endings” keeps any notion of 
tragedy at an arm’slength. There may 
beasense oflonging and uncertainty, 
but it is never as vivid as the semi- 
saccharine bliss of youth that sur- 
rounds Jenna and Elizabeth’s adven- 
tures. A well-meaning story like 
“Quiet End- 


ssuapaepoaveaboovtvacinacpranenavidtivesierss ne 


ings” is seldom critical. After all, 
harshness would only detract from 
the portrait of harmonious youthful 
innocence that is its strong point. 


The author responds: 

“When I started “Quiet Endings,” 
Iset out to write about two girls—one 
who was in a big rush to grow up and 
one who was forced to grow up before 
she was ready. What resulted was a 
story that has struck some as an un- 
derstated depiction of grief and oth- 
ers, such as this critic, as an unlikely 
friendship based in “youthful inno- 
cence.” I don’t normally tackle such 
serious subject matter, and I am very 
pleased with Patrick’s attention to the 
characters over the situation. I am 
flattered by this interpretation of my 
_ piece; it assures me 
_ that even though I 
_ stepped out of my 
_ usual realm, I was 
still able to tell the 

story I in- 

tended.” 
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Baltimore photographer explores sense of place 


Shawn Baron’s images reclaim a past that to him is worth remembering because of the many people who lived it 
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COURTESY OF SHAWN BARON 


“When a House was a Home... Reflections of Baltimore City” is a compelling and complete picture of the city. 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The novelist Joan Didion once 
wrote that “a place belongs forever to 
whoever claims it hardest, remem- 
bers it most obsessively, wrenches it 
from itself, shapes it, renders it, loves 
it so radically that he remakes it.” 

Photographer Shawn Baron has 
spent the last five years of his creative 
life rendering and remembering Bal- 
timore with such obsessive love that 
his portfolio oflocal urban landscapes 
is hard to challenge as acomplete and 
honest picture of this city. The sec- 
ond installment of When a House was 
a Home ... Reflections of Baltimore 
City, Baron’s homage to his home- 
town which began last Spring, is on 
display at Passion Fish Gallery in 
Hampden until March 6, 

Forty-one of his black-and-white 
prints of houses, industrial sites, com- 
mercial facades, and Baltimore land- 
marks tella tale of the forgotten parts 
of Baltimore neighborhoods. “They 
capture the soul of the place,” says 


Baron. These scenes “are part of the 
old city, the old stories” that made up 
what he knew as the “good old days”. 
This is Baltimore as he remembers it 
andas his grandparents toldit to him. 

Baron bounced from one inner- 
city neighborhood to another when 
he was growing up, making his home 
in Parkville, Highlandtown, and West 
Baltimore, among other neighbor- 
hoods, before settling in Hampden 
when he was 13. His mother owns 
Passion Fish, a cluttered art gallery 
on 36th Street near Falls Road, full of 
tacky jewelry and faded souvenirs. 
Just being in the gallery makes it seem 
asif Baron’s family so loved the “good 
old days” that they saved up all of its 
scraps and are selling it piece by piece 
in their store. 

The photographs are a bit differ- 
ent. They do not exude the same sort 
of nostalgia as the trinkets behind the 
gallery’s picture windows do. They 
arevery professional, but surprisingly 
warm works of architectural and ur- 
ban landscape photography. Each 
one, insists Baron, is a record of a 


space that is connected with real 
people who once lived or maybe still 
do live and thrive on the vibrancy of 
the city. 

Some of the images, like “Hanover 
Street Bridge,” astraightforward por- 
trait of an elegantly-designed bridge, 
show landmarks that have remained 
unchanged for hundreds of years. 
“T’ve had two relatives who have died 
on that bridge,” says Baron. “It’s a 
part of my history and a part of Balti- 
more history. 

Other shots pay tribute to lifestyles 
thathave slipped into the past. “Cross- 
ing The Tracks” shows an old mill 
from afar, with a half-dozen train 
tracks winding towards it. From 
where we see the scene, it is hard to 
tell that the tracks end at about the 
point where we stand, and that they 
have fallen into disuse. 

“There is a reason why there used 
to be train tracks there,” says Baron. 
“People used to depend on these in- 
dustries as a way oflife ... When those 
places closed down, and ‘entire gen- 
eration of people and their children 
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lost their jobs and their livelihood ... 
And to me, it’s worth it to hold onto 
thas 

Other photos are more explicit in 
their commentary. “Starting from the 
$500’s” shows a decrepit, vegetation- 
covered remnant of an old house in 
Woodberry, near the old mills. This 
area, says Baron, isnow being built by 
big development companies into 
$500,000 condos. 

“People come to Hampden and 
they see this fun little neighborhood 
where they can do their shopping and 
leave ... and that’s cool and all, but 
they look at the people who live here 
and who have been here a long time 
with disgust. When those mills closed 
down — that’s why there are junkies 
on the corners here ... why there are 
so many kids raised by single moms 


... because the fathers ran offbecause | 
it hurt their pride not to be able to | 


look after their families... You can’t 
understand a place without under- 
standing its history.” 

Other parts of the exhibit are more 
lighthearted — they deal with the 


mystery and intrigue of Baron’s own | 


childhood memories. “Dunes,” ashot 


of an old industrial park with moun- | 


tains of gravel, looks eerie and wild. 
“Being thereislike being onthe moon 
or something,” Baron recalls, as if 
rememberinga great childhood play- 
ground. 

“Laboratory” shows the chipped- 
paint facade of an early 20th-century 
style building with the words “Chemi- 
cal Lab” stenciled on the storefront. 
The idea that a building that is today 
so washed-out and hopeless-looking 
could have once been a laboratory is 
both ridiculous and familiar to Baron. 
In the good old days, more was pos- 
sible, and his childhood impression 
of a maniacal chemist in a labcoat 
conducting experiments behind an 
old-school Baltimore drug counter is 
lasting. 

Sometimes Baron captures the in- 
herent irony of many of Baltimore’s 
old places. So many elegant facades 
and grand neighborhoods are de- 
serted and left to decay. How did they 
get this way? Did time simply move 
too fast for these neighborhoods, leav- 
ing them unable to adapt to the sud- 
den flight of the city’s industry and 
population? 


“Escape Plan?” shows a stately old 
brick building which could have been 
alternately a warehouse ora tenement 
house, with an old advertising bill- 
board on top that reads, “Fire Pre- 
vention Week: Do You Have an Es- 
cape Plan?” Below the sign, the 
windows are boarded up and speck- 
led with graffiti. If the fire code didn t 
provide one, the people of the neigh- 
borhood sure found a way to get out 
to safety. 

Baron’s photos come together ina 
kind of poetry that expresses, in the 
end, a vision of Baltimore that is both 
bittersweet and hopeful. He may not 
cover every neighborhood in the city, 


but his show has a kind of complete- 
ness to it. It reveals this city asa place 
where it is worth remembering a past 
thatis slipping away, oras Baron puts 
it, “a part of social history that’s just 
going to get pushed over.” 

And he wants to protectit, not just 
in the name of history, but because 
these are his memories, and this is his 
town. “My family worked for those 
industries that have long since gone 
away. If Bethlehem Steel were still 
around, that’s probably where I’d be 
working,” he says. 

“Maybe I take photos because it’s 
genetic. After breathing all that as- 
bestos and dust for so many years, | 
have to do it, because it’s who I am.” 

“When a House was a 
Home...Reflections on Baltimore City: 
II’ will be on display at Passion Fish 
Gallery, 1129 W. 36th St., until March. 
The gallery is free and it is closed Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Call (410) 925-4133, 


ns 


Peabody’s‘24HC produces hit-or-miss pieces 





The weirdo stereotypes that we 
Peabody students have had to deal 
with were proven true yet again this 
past weekend. A group of seven 
composers and twenty-three per- 
formers got together Saturday night 
with one common purpose: to make 
some music. They called it 
“24HC”—Twenty-four Hour Con- 
cert. 

Saturday evening, Rose Hammer, 
the “Performance Liaison,” generated 
random numbers to figure out how 
many performers would consist each 
composer’s ensemble. 

Twelve hours later, all of the com- 
posers turned ina finished piece, with 
no more editing allowed. The instru- 
mentalists were selected from a hat at 
random, which added stress because 
no group consisted of instruments 
one would consider “normal” to a 
traditional chamber work. One quar- 
tet called for clarinet, alto sax, double 
bass and viola— another for soprano, 
violin, trumpet and flute. 

After 12 more hours of rehearsal, 
the concert itself took place. The 
hall was packed with an interesting 
mix of people dressed in anything 
from super-casual in jeans to 
glammed-up fishnets, make-up, 
and fake pearls — both on and off 
stage. 

Before each group performed, 
their corresponding composer said a 
few words about his’ piece — or how 


| tired he was and has nothing to say. A 


few of the ensembles were conducted 
by the composer, often based on re- 
quests from the performers themselves. 

The compositions themselves 
had many strengths. While Chris 
Gainey’s Three Moods, three ex- 
tremely short pieces that are a set of 
impressions received from a pas- 
sage by Leo Tolstoy, written for so- 
prano, piano, and guitar, was at- 
mospheric and rather beautiful, 
George Lam’s Radio Lines — apiece 
both rhythmic and unyielding in ex- 
ecution, written for flute, clarinet, 
and double-bass — seemed to rely 
more on the effect it created than 
the substance that it held. 

Some students performing seemed 
very used to the contemporary style 
while others were occasionally caught 
smirking during what might be con- 
sidered an awkward or unconven- 
tional harmony. 

What was most interesting about 
the experience, however, was the 
fact that the readiness of the per- 
formers was almost at the same level 
as a performance for which the en- 
semble had been preparing for 
weeks. Those composers and per- 
formers with true talent shined, and 
really made it obvious to those lis- 
tening, demonstrating to the audi- 
ence that not even crazy conditions 
like these through which they 
plowed could prevent their talents 
from being obvious and appreci- 
ated. 
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Sweet Retreat Cafe 


3215 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
Tel. (410) 235-3311 


We Will Soon Be Serving 
Breakfast and Lunch 


Featuring Such Food Items As... 


Freshly Squeezed Juices 
Gourmet Style Sandwiches 
Breakfast Platters 


Bagels 
Salads 


A Variety of Soups 
Gelato (Italian Ice Cream) 
Pastry and Cakes 
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Hopkins theatre scene grows 
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John Astin and his protege, Loren Dunn, have worked hard to give student actors the credibility to succeed. 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This weekend, the Johns Hopkins 
University Theatre opensa two-week- 
end production of Brandon Thomas’s 
Charley’s Aunt, starring six under- 
graduates: Anthony Blaha, Tania 
Hamod, Elspeth Kursh, Michael Levy, 
Praem J. Phulwani, and Elissa 
Weissman. The play is directed by 
John Astin, the head of the Hopkins 
theatre program, anda star of dozens 
of Hollywood productions and the- 
atre productions all over the world. 
The News-Letter got a chance to sit 
down at Silk Road Café with Astin 
and former student Loren Dunn, who 
now teaches two levels of acting work- 
shops, to talk about the upcoming 
play, about the future of theatre at 
Hopkins, and about acting instruc- 
tion and methodology. Both Astin 
and Dunn will appear onstage in 
Charley’s Aunt. 


News-Letter: Charley’s Aunt is a 
- comedy, right? What is it about? 


John Astin: It’s a classic comedy. 
It's been performed thousands of 
times worldwide. It is about students 
—malestudents — trying to bealone 
with their..uh...with their girl- 
friends, so they can... how would you 

say it? — “pitch woo.” 


Loren Dunn: With the conven- 
tions of the times, they weren’t al- 
lowed to be alone with girls, and es- 


sentially, they want to propose to 
them. 


N-L:Whyis this play still relevant? 
Whyisit funny to modern audiences? 


JA: Because of its rich, genuine 
humor based on human relation- 
ships. It’s really a masterpiece of co- 
medic writing. 


LD: All the relationships that un- 
derlie it, the basic feelings and urges, 
are still the same now as they were 
then, even though the conventions 
may have changed... This may not be 
the perfect comparison, but the dy- 
namics between [characters] Charlie 
and Jack are not unlike that movie 
Dude, Where’s My Car? or Harold 
and Kumar. 


N-L: What sorts of advantages are 
there to having college students play 
the part of college students in this 
production? 


JA: They bring the current flair of 
college life with them. I think if there 
were a Broadway show today of 
Charley’s Aunt, they would cast young 
people. We're trying to train actors 
here who can develop an air of cred- 
ibility on stage which will make them 
competitive in the long run for pro- 
fessional productions...I’ve been 
around for literally thousands of 
productions...performedon and off- 
Broadway, all over the world, andI've 
seen lots of people get up in front of 
other people and through the years, 
Pvelearned that thereisacertain level 
of credibility that people can bring to 
the stage in both comedy and 
drama...Inevery student production, 
I feel these student-actors achieve 
something, that they developin some 
way. 


N-L: How do you, as a director, 
approach college actors differently 
than you would professional actors? 


JA: I don’t. The main difference 
between these kids and professionals 
is that the professionals aren t study- 
ing a lot of other stuff... You have to 

work within the parameters of col- 





lege life — you can’t expect a student 
to blow off two papers that are due 
the next day because she has to come 
to rehearsal. But at the same time, I 
want to make serious acting training 
available. 


LD: I’ve found, for better or for 
worse, that I bring more of the teach- 
ing into the shows than a professional 
director should or would. 


N-L: You mean you're teaching 
acting craft while at the same time 
working on the specifics of a particu- 
lar production? 


LD: Yes. That’s something that a 
profession wouldn’t do because the 
actors should bring that. It’s not the 
director’s prerogative to bring craft 
skills to the production. 


N-L: The cast of Charley’s Aunt in- 
cludes a good number of your students 
who have appeared in your plays be- 
fore. Are you two building a theatre 
community here at Hopkins? Are you 
establishing a company, even? 


JA: The goal is to build an acting 
company thatwillbeastand-outcom- 
pany. We want to produce entertain- 
ment for everyone on campus — not 
just the Writing Seminars people or 
the artsy people. 


LD: Yeah — stuff that will appeal 
to the engineers. Weare trying to add 
our own unique aspect to a commu- 
nity that’s been around...I think in 
developing theatre, we can contrib- 
ute to the community as a whole. 


JA: I'ma loyal Hopkins alumnus, 
and I feel that the Humanities here 


could really use the help. I feel that 
the better the Humanities are, the 
better the experience forthe students, 
no matter what they study. I'll make 
no secret of the fact that I’ve turned 
down positions at other places that 
offered me more money, were better- 
funded, and where I would have done 
alot less work. It might sound corny, 
but I care about Hopkins. I had a 
great learning experience 
here...Everyone has richer lives if 
they have more exposure to the Hu- 
manities. As food is to the body, art is 
to the soul. [believe it’s an essential to 
daily life. If you establish something 
that is high quality, that has excel- 
lence, it will help attract students in 
pursuit of excellence. That’s what 
we're trying to do with the classes, 
and with the acting company. 


N-L: Do you think there will be an 
acting major in the near future? 


JA: Oh yeah. I’m confident we can 
bring that about. There are a few stu- 
dents who I can offer up as good prod- 
ucts of the program. Loren is one of 
them. 

LD: I was recently at the auditions 
for the Northeastern Theatre Con- 
ference, and from what I saw, kids 
from other schools where there are 
bigger programs and acting majors, 
they don’t have anything on the stu- 
dents here...I came out of my educa- 
tion with maybe the closest thing to 
an acting major you can get at JHU, 
and it was first-class. 


N-L: Who are the professionals in 
Charley’s Aunt and why are they in 
the show? 


JA: They are Debra Whitfield, who 





under Astin 


is from-New Yorkand who Loren met 
this past summer at the Dorset The- 


atre Festival in Vermont, and there is | 


Substrate And Tell Me 


Jonas Gray, whois local. He appeared 
in Waiting For Lefty and Bluffas well. 
We try to include professionals and 
local amateurs in a lot of our shows. I 
want the actors to have the experi- 
ence of working with people besides 
me...I’m sort of “old hat” to them. 
They know me pretty well — I’m part 
of the neighborhood by now. 


N-L: So you're trying to vary their 
exposure to different teachers? 


JA: Yes. 


LD: It’s good for all of the actors, 
even the professionals, to work in a 
setting and a structure that we have 
defined and that we control...The 
approach that Professor Astin has is 
really unique, and the degree of suc- 
cess that ve had can be attributed to 
it. 


JA: Most modern English-lan- 


guage acting technique emanated | 


from the “Group Theatre” approach 
in New York in the 1930s, which was 
taught by peoplelike Harold Clurman 
and Lee Strasberg. Lots of people, 


Francis Farmer, John Garfield, and | 
latereven Marlon Brandocomefrom | 


| Eisley— 


this school and this method. And 
these are the people that I studied 
with for years. I learned from their 
methods. 


LD: A lot of the Group Theatre’s 
approach has been changed and mis- 
interpreted over the years...I think 
there are certain basic truths behind 
[this method], but in a lot of cases, 
they get lost. By virtue of his experi- 
ence, Professor Astin has really re- 
tained a lot of it. What I’ve learned 
from him, a lot of students at other 
schools really haven’t got that. I sense 
that this type of teaching and this type 
of method is really important here 
and not so important elsewhere. 


JA: There are really many ap- 
proaches to acting and if you study 
long enough, you'll learn about all of 
them...When I was first asked to 
teach, I had to develop a way of teach- 
ing that I thought was 
appropriate...The students have re- 
ally taught me a lot. I thought acting 
was a gift, that you couldn’t learn it, 
you could just develop it with classes. 
They have taught me that acting can 
be learned. 


LD: I feellike ’m ona good path. By 
no means is my career as an actor over. 


JA: Nor is mine. 


Charley’s Aunt will be performed 
at the Swirnow Theatre in the Mattin 
Center on Friday, Feb. 25, 8 p.m.; Sat- 
urday, Feb. 26, 3 p.m. and 8 p.m.; 
Friday, March 4, 8 p.m.; Saturday, 
March 5, 8 p.m.; and Sunday, March 
6, 3 p.m. Tickets are $10 general ad- 
mission, $7 for students and faculty. 





C.S. Lewis's life comes to the Barn 


BY MICHELLE MIANO 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In William Nicholson’s The 
Shadowlands, renowned religious 
scholar and humorist C.S. Lewis ap- 
pearsas the main character and expe- 
riences some of the greatest life-mov- 
ing principles. These principles for 
him arean understanding of God and 
love, both of which Lewis spends 
much of the play deliberating in an 
attempt to realize in what he really 
believes. Theatre Hopkins’ produc- 
tion of the work is a well-cast, in- 
tensely emotional piece ofbiographi- 
cal fiction that convinces the audience 
to empathize with Lewis and decide 
for themselves what it is that moves 
their daily lives. 

The play opens with a monologue 
delivered by Lewis (Robert Riggs), 
whois upset abouta terrible bus acci- 
dent. “If God loves us,” he asks, “why 
does he allow us to suffer so much?” 

The themes of pain, suffering, and 
later love are what Lewis wrestles with 
constantly in relation to his beliefs in 
Christianity. It is also something that 
Lewis himself took to heart and it 
became a driving force throughout 
the rest of his life, reflected in his 
numerous lectures and writings. 

As the story progresses, the audi- 
ence is introduced to Lewis’ brother, 
Warnie (J.R. Lyston), Lewis’ friends, 
which ironically include both a priest 
and an atheist, and most importantly 
Joy Davidman Gresham (Vicki 
Margolis), who becomes more im- 

ortant than any other person in 
Lewis’ life. Gresham enters the story 
through the letters between herself 
and Lewis, and they gradually become 
closer. Their relationship develops 
with subtlety and patience, and he 


frequently discusses the possibilities 
of relationships between friends ver- 
sus those between romantic lovers. 
At one point he even comments that 
“soon the word ‘friends’ will have the 
same meaning as ‘elves’ and ‘pixies.” 

The status quo changes drastically 
with two events. The first is when 
Gresham’s marriage to her husband 
begins to fail. Even though Lewis is a 
strictly Christian man, in which laws 
prohibitawoman’s remarriage, Lewis 
begins to recognize that there might 
be something even higher that allows 
It. 

The second event is an illness that 
afflicts Gresham later in the play. 
Dealing with such confusion and suf- 
fering ina Christian way for C.S. Lewis 
is emotionally wrenching, especially 
juxtaposed with the innocence of 





’ Robert Riggs (center, on bed) and friends captures C.S. Lewis’s morality. 


Gresham’s young son. 

The Shadowlands is only partially 
true when compared to C.S. Lewis’ 
real life. Lewis truly was a devout 
man, a change which occurred as a 
result of a conversation with fellow 
scholar and author J.R.R. Tolkien 
(he himself a Roman Catholic). 
Lewis wrote such booksas The Lion, 
The Witch and The Wardrobe along 
with the other Chronicles of Narnia, 
as well as The Screwtape Letters. In 
the mid 1950s, Lewis did marry Joy 
Davidman civilly and then ceremo- 
nially. The Shadowlands is an ex- 
ploration of Lewis’ life in its most 
critical moments and experiencing 
these moments as an audience 
member is truly moving. 

This production will run through 
March 13 at the Merrick Barn. 


hy. 
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New Vibrations 


Jim White— 


Drill A Hole In That 


What You See 
Luaka Bop 


Dec. 2004 


After entertaining careers in surf- 
ing and fashion modeling, Jim White 


finally settled on a music career, re- 


leasing his first album in 1997 as he 
was pushing 40. Drill a Hole in That 


| Substrate and Tell Me What You See 


is his third album, and is a progres- 
sion into the realm of alt-folk and alt- 
country. 

His label, Luaka Bop, was started by 


| David Byrne of the Talking Heads, and 
| Whitecertainlyembodiesthe bold spirit 


of the label’s founder. His lyrics and 
vocals take on a ethereal quality as he 


| uses the very rustic imagery of country 


life to convey his themes. 

Musically, White blends a folk- 
rock feel with jazzy, syncopated 
rhythms. The record finds violas, 


| trombones, mandolins, samples, 


synths and a host of other sounds 


Room Noises 


Reprise 


Feb. 2005 


Last fall, I stood waiting for Snow 
Patrol to take the stage at the 9:30 
Club in D.C. Due to a scheduling 
screw-up, the show was running late, 
so I had arrived in time to hear Eisley 
open the show. Before theband played 
a note, my friend turned to me and 
joked, “Ibet they sing about unicorns 
and fairies.” He was right. 

Hailing from Texas, this creepy 
(think Children of the Corn) group of 


| siblings has just released its first full 
| lengthonReprise Records. Room Noise 


has all the hallmarks of major label di- 
saster — five producers, a press kit that 
begins “Any English majors in the 
house?” and references William Blake 
— even before the first song. 

Once the music starts, it’s not much 
better: imagine a blander version of the 





flowing in and out of the mix. The 
album ends up feeling very laid back, 
as White blends very diverse elements 
into his songs. 

The opening track, “Static on the 
Radio,” isa steady, bittersweet groove 
with a haunting, yet catchy chorus. 
“TfJesus Drovea Motorhome” ismore 
light-hearted. On “Phone Booth in 
Heaven” White offers a more tradi- 
tional acoustic ballad, but makes it 
his own with pedal steel and even 
hand-saw tracks. Aimee Mann and 
the Barenaked Ladies even team up 
with White for a few numbers, and 
though he certainly does push the 
limits, White’s eclectic collection is a 
pleasure. 

— Brian Follweiler 





Cranberries, droppinglyrics about “fir- 
ing flaming colors” (“Memories”) and 
“following a rabbit through rows of 
mermaid-entwined shrubbery” (“Mar- 
velous Things”). 

For God knows what reason, 
Blender Magazine and Entertainment 
Weekly have both hailed Eisley as the 
next big thing. I’d like to make a dif- 
ferent prediction: 1 predict that Eisley 
will ride a unicorn through a magical 
rainbow into a lollipop-filled forest 
of well-deserved obscurity. 

— Jed Borod 





American Hi-Fi— 
Hearts On Parade 
Maverick 

Mar. 2005 


Hearts on Parade is 38 minutes of 
post-modern pop-punk garbage. 
This album has absolutely no edge at 
all, which is a minimum requirement 
fora good punk record. Theriffs sound 
so smooth and repetitive that some 
tracks even degenerate into a sort of 
reggae. The lyrics are dull and are the 
complete opposite of awe-inspiring. 

American Hi-Fishows hints of the 
Talking Heads, sometimes trying to 
add a sort of comic zanyness in their 
sound, but instead of being light and 
ironic, they just end up sounding airy 
and empty. This one is definitely 
aimed at your typical pre-pubescent 
middle-school dork. This is not an 
album for any self-respecting adult. 

The hot single “The Geeks get the 
Girls” is a lighter version of any typi- 
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cal Blink-182 song and doesn’t really 
generate any sincere interest. The 
chorus is, “In a perfect world all the 
geeks get the girls.” Yeah, ok. 

The rest of the album could liter- 
ally put a flock of kindergarteners to 
sleep. The one half-decent track is 
“Something Real,” which tries to take 
it down a notch, using a simple piano 
baseline opening. But the lyrics are 
completely forgettable, but in sum, 
this band needs to grow up or get into 
a new line of work. 

— Ishai Mooreville 





Goo Goo Dolls— 
Live in Buffalo 
Warner Brothers 
Nov. 2004 


Good rock and roll is supposed to 
be alittle bit dangerous, a plunge into 
the darker side of America’s cultural 
identity. Consider Gimme Shelter, 
which documents the Rolling Stones 
Altamont Speedway performance 
that ended in the tragic murder of 
two fans by Hell’s Angels working as 
security guards. The film offered a 
dark harbinger of Kent State and the 
fall of the ’60’s cultural order. 

And then we have The Goo Goo 
Dolls’ Live in Buffalo, recorded on 
July 4, 2004. Can this album, recorded 
onour nation’s birthday, offer a simi- 
lar window into a culture bitterly di- 
vided after last year’s elections? I con- 
fess at the onset that I’m probably not 
the best person to review this album: 
In high school the song “Slide” made 
me want to swallow a shotgun, and I 
forever associate “Iris” with an awk- 
ward two hours spent watching City 
of Angels with an unrequited high 
school love. But hey, maybe time heals 
all wounds. 

Or maybe it doesn’t. Sure, when 
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the audience faithfully carries the cho- 
rus on “Slide,” I might despair for the 
future of America’s youth — or 
America’s boring, tasteless middle- 
aged people — but ultimately this is 
only dangerous or exhilarating for 
someone who thinks Creed getsalittle 
crazy. 

All this leaves me sitting in the 
News-Letter office, 50 words short of 
a minimal review, when the tell-tale 
notes of track 19 fill the room. My 
stomach fills with bile. From the first 
word, the testosterone-depleting 
whine of “Iris” brings back every- 
thing I hate about ’90s alt rock. To 
hell with the Goo Goo Dolls. This 
isn’t music — it’s crap. 

Oh, and the DVD commentary 
sucks too, 

— Jed Borod 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 





Arts: (MaRcH 21-Aprit 19) 
Perhaps you should attached hun- 
dreds of staples to the bottoms of 
your feet instead of buying new 
shoes. It’s much more comfortable. 
Taurus: (Apri 20-May 20) 
Weallknowthatyou punctured your 
lung and skipped a day at the gym. 
Don’t try to act like it didn’t happen, 
because we all know it didn’t. 
Gemini: (May 21-June 20) 
Shouldn’t squirrels be allowed to de- 
liver urgent messages around cam- 
pus, like they've been protesting for 
the right to do? 

Cancer: (JuNE 21-Juty 22) 

Let your little brother be what he 
wants to be. If that means devoting 
his life to pouring Pepsi in Coke 
cans and serving it, so be it. 

Leo: (Juty 23-AuGust 22) 

Regular Dasani wateris pretty good, 
but have you tried the kind “en- 
hanced” with salt and potassium 
chloride? It’s quite tasty. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Jolt your life back into gear by car- 
rying around pure Cambodian 
breastmilk with you at all times. It’s 
refreshing and very energizing. 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Posters ofbikinicladsupermodelsaround 
your dorm won’t cover up the fact that 
you truly lust for bikini clad bald eagles. 
Owls have better figures, anyway. 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Outside, the weather is cold, and you'll 
probably have to continue burning your 
clothes to stay warm. Nexttime, try burn- 
ing them while they’re still on you. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Of course you're not just hearing things 
when there are sounds of kazoos playing 
every night, you silly goose. Go to sleep 
withouta peep. It’s time to say goodnight. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Their favorite ice cream is cookies and 
cream. Still haven’t guessed the answer 
yet? It’s the cast of Charles in Charge, and 
they’re coming to Hopkins! 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruARY 18) 
Dorm life will come to new heights once 
you grease up your skis and slide down 
the stairs. Be sure to put your hat and 
gloves on. It’s cold out there. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Rooms thatshareawallshouldn’thaveso 
many mice infesting said wall that one 
can hear every breath that his or her 
suitemate takes. 


Yearbook Confessions 
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youre not supposed 
to be in our photo! 


Oh man, \ 
there’s a lot 
of hostility 
here! I better 
keep going! 









passing through, 
trying to escape 
the yearbook. 















ou want 
to escape!? 
What about 
me!? ’m 
stuck in this 
“about-to- 
fall” state! 





















Crossword: Methods of getting up 


BY MICHAEL SHTEYMAN 
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ACROSS 


1. Vegetable used in cooking 
5. Social class, in India 
10. Take (snooze) 
14, Beach water color, maybe 
15. How some stocks are sold 
16. “Livin’ la vida ” (Ricky 
Martin song) 
17. “Able was ae 
18. Rule 
19. See 3-down 
20. Broad, dominant key on the 
keyboard 
22. Off the mark 
24. Lose it 
26. It’s last in Greece 
2 -sketch 
31. Family of languages that in- 
cludes Russian and Polish 
33. Prom attire 
35. Fr. holy woman 
36. Zhivago’s love, in a Pasternak 
novel 
40. Indigo source 
41. “Ta-ta” 
43, What a seer might see 
44, Curbside waiter with a meter 
45. Pie mode 
46. Acquiesce 
48. Collapse 
51. “Yeah, you’re right” 
52. Squelched 





55. Bad pun reaction 

57. Bud 

59. Mexico, to Cortez 

64. Tooth part 

65. Duck 

67. Capture 

68. Pay to play 

69. Physicist Nikola with a unit of 
magnetic induction named after 
him 

70. Old Italian money 

71. Belgian River that was a World 
War I battle site 

72. Take the helm 

73. 2005, for one 


DOWN 


1. Spunkmeyer, famous for his 
cookies 

2. Hold 

3. With 19-across, unique per- 
son (or “rare bird” in Latin) 

4, Actor Guinness who played 
Obi-Wan Kenobi in “Star Wars” 
5. Prefix with -hydrate 

6. Special Forces units 

7. Itmay get you up ina building, 
but will leave you feeling tired 

8. “You are it” game 

9. Sea eagle 

10. Itmay get you up in the morn- 
ing 


10 11 12 
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11. Astronomical explosions 
12. Getting an A on 
13. Ziti, e.g. 
21. Old-time exclamation 
23. Louis XV or Louis XVI 
25. February 17th, 2005, for ex- 
ample 
27. French state 
28. Kind of salad 
29. VII times XVII 
30. It may get you up ona 
sightseeing tour 
32. Aloe 
34. Norwegian saint 
37. Last word in prayers 
38. Make over? 
39. Once again 
42. Words after “break” or 
“shake” 
47. Six preceder or quatre follower 
49. “Wheel of Fortune” buy 
50. Lo mein morsel 
52. Hair aid 
53. Really long times 
54. Govt. bill 
56. Words after “bend” or “lend” 
58. Allows 
60. Hideous 
61. One of the Great Lakes 
62. Lee with desserts 
63. It may get you up the moun- 
tain 
66. Fido’s doc 





One mans valiant stand against Nissin Foods 


few weeks ago. I was 
browsing the shelves, 
looking forsomethingto 
eat forlunch, when I saw 
it: Cup Noodles. For 
those who don’t know, Cup Noodles 
is produced by Nissin Foods, a Japa- 
nese company. In 1993, they decided 
that “Cup O’ Noodles” made way too 
much sense, and changed the official 
name of the product to “Cup 
Noodles.” That’s right: The “O” hasn’t 
been there for over ten years, So 
please, stop calling it “Cup O’ 
Noodles.” You’re gonna lose friends. 
So, anyway, I saw this container of 
Cup Noodles. Thelabel said something 
about white cheddar, and being acheese 
addict, I knew I had to have it. I picked 
up the container and read the cooking 
instructions, just to make sure it didn’t 
require any sort of cooking skill, since 
I'ma huge culinary failure. There were 
directions for boiling water and then 
pouring it into the cup, but I didn’t 
want to do that. I wanted to pour water 
into the cup and then microwave it. 
That’s what any sane person would do, 
Then I saw a note below those direc- 
tions. It said, “Microwave Directions: 
See lid for details.” Unfortunately, I 
could notdo thatin the Depot, since the 
packaging obscured the lid. However, I 
had faith in my Cup Noodles. I bought 
the container and took it back to my 
dorm room, where removed the pack- 
aging and looked atthelid, which read:. 
“MICROWAVE DIRECTIONS: 
Due to variance in microwave heat- 
ing power, and for safety, we do not 
recommend microwave cooking.” 
That was it. That was all it said. 
Needless to say, I was crushed. My 
beloved Cup Noodleshadbetrayed me. 
And yet, I was still determined to mi- 
crowave it. I was prepared to defy their 
recommendation. I was living on the 


edge. I was a Cup Noodles rebel. 

I began my assault by 
microwaving it for one minute, but 
nothing happened. After that, I tried 
two minutes. I opened the micro- 
wave door to find a cup of cooked 
noodles, surrounded by a small pool 
of white cheddar noodle sauce. There 
had been minor spillage, but nothing 
a few paper towels couldn’t handle. I 
emerged victorious. Matt: 1, Cup 
Noodles: 0. Take that, Nissin Foods. 
I own you. 

And thus ends 
this epic tale. The 
moral? Japan is out 
to get me. 

I realized this 
the other day, when 
the Associated 
Press published a 
story entitled “Young Americans 
Revel in Japanese Pop Culture.” The 
article highlighted the growing 
American obsession with all things 
Japanese, ranging from video games 
to TV shows to music. This came.as no 
surprisetome. Quitea few ofmy friends 
areintoanime, Final Fantasy,and Japa- 
nese pop (J-pop for short). They're 
taking Japanese language courses at 
college. They’re reading books about 
samurai. They’re eating a lot of sushi. 
They’re dressing up as ninjas and bat- 
tling giant mutant turtles. It’s pretty 
intense. 

Where did this obsession come 
from? Did someone see The Last 
Samurai and get way too excited? 
No, the roots of this cultural invasion 
go much farther back, back to the 
early 90s. More specifically, 1993. 
This was the year that a revolution- 
ary new TV showwas imported from 
Japan. This show focused on several 
teenagers, each one an expert at the 
martial arts. When monsters would 
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ONE FRY SHORT 


attack their town, they would morph 
into superheroes, donning strange 
costumesand piloting giant robotani- 
mals to defeat the enemy. I think you 
all know what show I’m talking about. 

Nightline, with Ted Koppel. 

No, I’m talking about the Power 
Rangers, those bastions of superhero 
ethnic diversity. As if to drive home 
this racial agenda, each ranger’s cos- 
tume was color-coded to his nation- 
ality. The Black Ranger was Black, the 
Yellow Ranger was Asian, and the 
White Ranger was 
a Complete Mo- 
ron. The Power 
Rangers were a 
huge hit in the 
United States. Kids 
loved the show, 
with its message of 
cooperation, tolerance, and lasers. 

Fast forward to 1998. The Power 
Rangers are fading from memory. 
Japan needs something to recapture 
the minds of American youth. Ex- 
perts are assembled. Meetings are 
held. Ideas are thrown around. Then, 
finally, a breakthrough: 


Expert A: We need a show that'll 
appeal to stupid American youth. 

Expert B: Howabouta show about 
balls! And things that come out of 
balls! 

Expert C: What will come out of 
the balls? 

Expert A: Creatures! Creatures 
that attack each other! 

Expert C: Perfect! 

Expert B: Let’s call it Ball Mon- 
sters! Or Attacking Balls! 

Expert A: How about Pokemon? 

Expert B:; That works. 


And so a phenomenon was born. 
Pokemon took America by storm, 


spawning video games, collectible 
cards, movies, toys, and other things 
that generally kill intelligence. This 
opened the door for a whole new on- 
slaught of youth-targeted anime, in- 
cluding the equally ball-centric 
Dragon Ball Z. Kids couldn’t get 
enough of it. The Japanese invasion 
had officially begun. 

Now, in 2005, it’s all about Japan. 
And it’s not just anime. Some of you 
may have heard of Dance Dance 
Revolution, the Marxist mind-con- 
trol device that’s destroying a genera- 
tion of American youth. Guess where 
that game comes from? 

But enough about Japan. This col- 
umn isn’t really about Japan. It’s 
about one man’s struggle to preparea 
serving of Cup Noodles. In fact, it’s 
about struggle in general, not just a 
struggle with microwave directions, 
but the internal struggle, the struggle 
with the self. Cup Noodles as meta- 
phor for the soul. Microwave as meta- 
phor for the conscience. White ched- 
dar noodle sauce as metaphor for 
karma. Delicious, cheesy karma. 

One day, I will learn how to.cor- 
rectly microwave my own inner Cup 
Noodles. I will discover my optimal 
spiritual cooking time. I will achieve 
nirvana, becoming one with the Uni- 
verse. I will also have a tasty lunch. 

However, until that day, thestruggle 


continues. Americavs. Japan. Matt Dia- 


mondys. Nissin Foods, James Traficant 
vs. His Own Hair. We all have our own 
battles to fight. We all have our Cup 
Noodles to cook. Just make sure not to 
microwave yours for more than two 
minutes. You don’t want to get karma 
all over the place. 


Matt Diamond contains no MSG 
and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 

















Above we have an anonymous 
doodle, aimed at capturing an 
IR Professor. It is a shame that 
the contributor wished to 
remain anonymous, because 
they really deserve commendation 
for their shading technique. 
GRAPHICS@jhunewsletter.com 
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VeronaonCalvert 


The Head Theater at Center 
Stage, 700 N. Calvert St. will 
present The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, based on the 
Shakespeare classic, from now 
until March 27. 

The play tells the story oflife- 

long friends Proteus and Valen- 
tine who decide to trade their 
pastoral Verona foranew urban 
life in Milan. Both men fall in 
love with Sylvia, a woman who 
| is engaged against her will to a 
| man thatis wealthy but undesir- 
able. 
The characteristic Shakespeare 
emotions and character style 
mesh well with John Guare’s (Six 
Degrees of Separation) offbeat lyr- 
ics and Galt MacDermot’s (Hair) 
eclectic rock score to create what 
| the theater company calls “a musi- 
_ cal celebration of vibrant youthful 
| love and modern city life.” 

Guare composed this pop- 
| rock musical adaptation of 
| Shakespeare’s classic in 1971. It 
| was originally intended to be per- 
formed from the back of a truck 
| thatwould cruise the parks of New 
York. By 1972, the success of the 
production led to its debut on 
Broadway, where it eventually 
wona Tony Award for Best Musi- 
cal. Despite its fame and success, 
the musical is no longer staged 
frequently. 

For over 40 years, Center Stage 
hasbeen knownas one of thelead- 
ing professional theater compa- 
nies. Many recognize it to be a 
pioneer in America’s regional the- 
ater movement. The company 
prides itself on its witty, clever 
renditions of classic and contem- 
porary shows coupled with high 
quality production values. They 
are credited with having a loyal 
local audience and have helped to 
keep theater alive and prosperous 
in the state of Maryland. 

For more information contact 
the box office phone line at (410) 
332-0033 or the administrative 
phone line at (410) 986-4000. 





— Anusha Gopalratnam 
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Singing bloody sunday: Lead singer and Dubliner Dave King sings his heart out for the crowd at 9:30 this Monday. 


Guinness brings Flogging MollytoD.c. 


Salty dogs and celtic punks rejoice, 
Flogging Molly is coming to the 9:30 
Club this Monday, Feb. 28. The Los 
Angeles based Irish-Punk outfit is on 
Guinness’ Green 17 Tour with Hot 
Water Music and the River Boat Gam- 
blers. This will be the third stop on 
the cross-country tour. 

Molly’s story begins with lead 
singer Dave King who came over from 
London in 1989 at the request of 
Geffen’s David Kalodner. He played 
in various groups before settling down 
in an L.A. pub called “Molly 
Malone’s.” It was there he met the 
other members of the group, and 
while they've had several line up 
changes, the cast of seven for their 
last album looks to be final. 

That album, Within a Mile of 


Home, has brought them great at- 
tention and acclaim as well as a gig 
on the Conan O’Brian show. The 
band was attempting to cover alot 
of ground with the record and site 
influences ranging from the Clash 
and U2 to more obscure groups like 
the Stiff Little Fingers and the Un- 
dertones. 

On the band’s Web site, Attp:// 
www.floggingmolly.com, they de- 
scribe their sound as a “melting pot,” 
as it is an unique amalgamation of 
sonic traditions. As King says, “ If it 
didn’t have mandolin, accordion, 
fiddle and whistle it would be punk 
rock, and ifit didn’t have guitar, bass, 
and drums it would be tradition Irish 
music. (We) have both.” He goes on 
to describe Irish musical tradition, 


saying “Music is all we had left...and 
no one could take that away from us. 
Even without vocals, if you have atin 
whistle, a fiddle and a mandolin, the 
music still speaks volumes. It’s the 
lyrics that help carry that message to 
a new generation.” 

Theband has extensive touring ex- 
perience and has made the rounds on 
the Vans Warped Tour for four years 
running. On the Guinness sponsored 
“17 Green” tour the group will be 
making stops at 20 cities between now 
and March 20. Doors are at 7:30 p.m. 
and tickets are going for $20 a piece. 
More information is available at both 
http://www.930.com and http:// 
www,flogeingmolly.tickets.musictoday.com. 


—John Lichtefeld 


Ratatatto play the Supremelmperial 


The age old question — Is it pos- 
sible to play guitar for Dashboard 
Confessional and still salvage your 
dignity? — has finally been answered. 
If you’re Mike Stroud, it is. Stroud 
and multi-instrumentalist/program- 
mer Evan Mast, the duo known as 
Ratatat, have been collaborating since 
2001, seamlessly blending a guitar 
rockaesthetic with electronic textures 
and hip-hop rhythms. 

In addition to backing Dashboard 
Confessional, Stroud has also played 
guitar for big name artists like Ben 
Kweller, while Mast has been operat- 
ing under the solo moniker of E*vax, 
as wellas running the indie electronic 
label Audio Dregs with his brother 
Eric. 

Ratatat’s debut self-titled album, 
released in 2004, showcases their 
aptitude with combining and mu- 
tating styles. Opener “Seventeen 
Years” is a captivating statement of 
intent packed with fuzzed-out/ 
crunchy guitars riding on a wave of 
stomping beats. The song has such 
a punch to it that it was recently 
picked up for advertisements by 
Hummer trucks. 

Combining elements of rock and 
electronica, Ratatat are able to create 
music that’s engaging without being 
overly abrasive. Mast takes Stroud’s 
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Ratatat rock out this weekend with two shows in the Balto-D.C. area. 
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guitar work and twists it around in 
new and interesting ways, blurring 
the line between organic and syn- 
thesized sound, 

Currently the duo are touring 
with The Double, a Brooklyn-based 
group that until now put out mainly 
intellectual math-rock and the like. 
Shortly before recording their lat- 
est album, Palm Fronds, the drum- 
mer of The Double severely injured 
his hand, preventing him from play- 
ing for the project. Rather than put- 
ting off the recording, the band de- 
cided to explore new paths, 
incorporating drum machines and 
electronics into the new album, 
shiftingaway from their math-rock 
roots and into completely new ter- 
ritory. 

Ratatat and The Double are per- 
forming Saturday night at the Black 
Cat in D.C., with opener Soft Com- 
plex. The showstarts at 9:30 p.m. and 
tickets are $10. However, ifyou can’t 
make it down to the District, they'll 
also be playing a Baltimore show Sun- 
day night at the Supreme Imperial, 
with openers Big In Japan and Sylvan 
Screen. Doors openat9 p.m.andno 
tickets are being sold, though dona- 
tions are taken at the door. 


— Matt Diamond 











Spiritual and Religious 


<S Services 


i 


THURSDAY, FEB. 24 


12p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 
will meetin Levering. For more infor- 
mation call Rev. Don Burggraf (410) 
235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Dinner 
for Eastern Orthodox students will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
place in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 25 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will beheld 
at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 26 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 27 


11 am. Catholic Mass will be held at 
‘the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholicjhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 

11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 


more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry will 
hudserviece in shaffer3, followed bya 
fellowship meeting at 3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 


F - temporary worship will take place at 


the University Baptist Church. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 
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Performing Arts 





THURSDAY, FEB. 24 


7:15 p.m. See Cryptopsy at the Jaxx 
Nightclub in Springfield, Va. For tick- 
ets and more information visit http:/ 
/www.ticketmaster.com. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 25 


8 p.m. Seea performance of Charley’s 
Aunt at the Swirnow Theater of the 
Mattin Center. Tickets are $10 for 
general admission, $7 for seniors and 
Hopkins faculty and staff, and $5 for 
students. 


8 p.m. See a performance of 
Shadowlands in the Merrick Barn. 
Tickets are $15for general admission, 
$14 for senior citizens, and $5 for 
student rush tickets 


SATURDAY, FEB. 26 


3 & 8 p.m. See a performance of 
Charley’s Aunt at the Swirnow The- 
ater of the Mattin Center. Tickets are 
$10 for general admission, $7 for se- 
niors and Hopkins faculty and staff, 
and $5 for students. 


8 p.m. See a performance of 
Shadowlands in the Merrick Barn. 
Tickets are $15 for general admis- 
sion, $14 for senior citizens, and $5 
for student rush tickets. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 27 


2:15 p.m. See a performance of 
Shadowlands in the Merrick Barn. 
Tickets are $15 for general admis- 
sion, $14 for senior citizens, and $5 
for student rush tickets. 
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Fes. 24 To Mar. 3 


5:30 p.m. Hear the Venice Baroque 
Orchestra in Shriver Hall Audito- 
rium. Tickets are $37 for general ad- 
mission, $21 for students, and $11 for 


_ student rush tickets (one hour before 


concert). 


TUESDAY, MARCH 1 


8 p.m. Check out The Vagina Mono- 
logues in the Shriver Hall Audito- 
rium. Tickets are $10. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 


8p.m. Check out The Vagina Mono- 
logues in the Shriver Hall Audito- 
rium. Tickets are $10. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, FEB, 24 


7:15 p.m. The Winter Film Series Pre- 
sents Three Days At The Condor in 
the Mountcastle Auditorium, PTB 
725 N. Wolf St. 


7:30 p.m. There will be a Memorial 
Service for undergraduate student 
Dominic Ferrara in the Bunting- 
Meyerhoff Interfaith and Commu- 
nity Service Center. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 25 


11a.m. Moving off-campus next year? 
Check out the Off-Campus Housing 
Fair in the Glass Pavilion of Levering. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 


‘The discounted admission is a great 


deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


7 p.m. See the Oscar nominated film 
Ray at this free showing in Levering 
Lounge of Levering Hall. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 26 
5p.m. The Blue Jays takeon Davidson 
in Women’s Lacrosse on Homewood 
Field. 
6:30 p.m. Participate in the Black His- 
' y 


tory Month Celebration: “Leading 
The Past Into Tomorrow” in the 
Arellano Theater of Levering Hall. 
Tickets are $13 for general admission 
and $10 for students. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 27 


11:30 a.m. Check out the exhibition 
Southeast Florida, Spain in the Age 
of Exploration at the Norton Mu- 
seum of Art. Tickets range from $10 
to $35. 


6:30 p.m. Don’t miss the Black His- 
tory Month Celebration: “Leading 
The Past Into Tomorrow” Closing 
Ceremonies in the Glass Pavilion. 


MONDAY, FEB. 28 


6 p.m. See Randy M. Becker, M.D.., 
JHU Alumni Class of 1994 speak on 
St. George’s University School of 
Medicine in Mattin Hall Arts Center, 
Room 160. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3 


2 p.m. Don’t miss the Public Service 
Career Fair in the Glass Pavilion. 


6 p.m. Don’t miss the 2005 Martin 
Luther King Jr. Convocation: 
Award Ceremony: Honoring The 
Rose Street Community Center 
featuring Moderator Marc Steiner, 
NPR Show Host; Peter Bielenson, 
Health Commissioner Baltimore 
City; Philip Leaf, Ph.D., Professor, 
Mental Health SPH; Robert 
Lawrence, M.D., Associate Dean for 
Professional Practice & Programs 
SPH; and Clayton Guyton. This will 
be held at the Rose Street Commu- 
nity Center of the University Bap- 


tist Church. 





‘Lectures and Work- 
shops 


THURSDAY, FEB. 24 


3 p.m. See Joann Binko Sanders, Ph.D. 
candidate in the department of Health 
Policy & Management of JHSPH, speak 
as part of the Thesis Defense Seminar: 
Behavior Change and Adolescent 
Girls in room 1003 of the Ross Re- 
search Building, Bloomberg School of 


‘ 


Public Health, 615 N. Wolfe St. 

3 p.m. The Locations of Indian Sci- 
ence will be discussed by Itty 
Abraham of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. This free event will 
take place at 3505 N. Charles St. and 
is sponsored by the department of 
History of Science, Medicine and 
Technology. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 25 


10:30 a.m. Vasily Titov, NOAA/ 
PMEL, will speak on The Lessons 
Learned From the Most Model 
Simulation Of the December 26, 
2004 Indian Ocean Tsunamiinroom 
305 of Olin Hall. 


12:15 p.m. Mike Huckabee, Gover- 
nor of Arkansas, will speak on Pre- 
ventive Medicine Grand Rounds: 
Can Government Force Changes In 
Health Behavior? in the Becton 
Dickinson Lecture Hall (W1020) of 
the East Baltimore Campus, 615 N. 
Wolfe Street. 


1:30p.m. Comefind out about George 
Washington School of Medicine at 
this Information Session featuring 
Diane P. McQuail, asst. dean of ad- 
missions in the Sherwood Room in 
Levering. 


MONDAY, FEB, 28 


11 a.m, Hear Oyelola Faparusi, Ph.D. 
candidate, give a Thesis Defense 
Seminar: Race and Measurement of 
Major Depression in room 845 of 
the Hampton House, 624 N. Broad- 
way. 


12 p.m. See Cynda Rushton speak on 
Self-Healing Among Nurses in 
Critical and Palliative Care in the 
Weinberg Building Auditorium ofthe 
East Baltimore Campus. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 





Got an Event? 





Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, abriefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News. Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail allevents by the Mon- _ 
day before publication. 
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ry’s Basilica, which has the tallest polished spire in North America, was built in Halifax in 1820. 





A snowstorm sweeps through St. John, a port city on the Bay The Saint Ma 
of Fundy, and turns the streets into a winter wonderland. 
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The Old Train Bridge in Fredericton spans across St. John River and is part of the Trans-Canada Trail, one of the longest North American Hiking Trails in Canada. Rather than spending 
a fortune on a ticket back to Hong Kong this past Winter Break, | left town with a hiking backpack, some money, a plane ticket, some rotten French and arusty sense of direction for a 
trip alone to East Canada for twenty-three days. The solitude and snow-covered serenity lulled me into a state of mind that I simply could not have encountered in the halls of Hopkins. 
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This is the view from the top of Parc de la Chute Montmorency, a waterfall higher, 
than Niagara Falls, that overlooks the frozen Saint Lawrence River in Quebec City. 
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MELT EE Re be A Maritime lighthouse at the tip of Victoria Park faces the Charlottetown harbor. ; 
___ OnChristmas Day, while Fredericton is still asleep, a New Brunswicker strolls with his dog. — hice CTF agian eon fo s Tig ok ORME ee 283 A Tin Alpi, ; Y 
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